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NDIN CA MI.# 


BY F. W. SHELTON. 


Tue spirit of the lofty, grave tragedians, and of the Greek and Latin 
Muse, has lived in the bosom of our English bards, and may be worthily 
incorporated in our noble English tongue. The lyrics of Shakspeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Gray, and Collins are proof of this; and not to despise 
all which is not hallowed by a dim age, or is produced in our disenchanted 
time, we would add Ion, that sweet tragic Poem of Fate. The halls of 
learning in England, established on noble foundacions, and promising to 
remain lasting monuments of all which is exalted in piety or refined in 
letters, have been for ages as a temple of refuge, and never suffered the 
sacred fires to go out upon their altars. With them, Language has been 
never dead. The correctness of the old models ; the impetuous eloquence 
of Demosthenes, the pureness of Isocrates, the polished oratory of Tully, 
the exquisite felicity of Horace, the simple grandeur of Homer, and the 
sweet flow of Virgil’s muse; have never ceased to be the delight of lite- 
rary hours in the shadowy groves of their Academies, where, as in Plato’s 
grove, the Attic bird 


* Trills her sweet warbled notes the summer long.’ 


What a host of scholars have shed lustre on the halls which nourished 
them! Porson, Jones, Parr, Bentley, Heber, and others unknown to 
fame, who have carried the fruits of liberal studies into their dignified 
retirements, to embellish their walk of life, and to be the ineffable charm 
and solace of their age. The educated Englishman whose ‘sound mind 
in a sound body’ has brought him to that honored trophy of gray hairs, 
and to an old age sustained with grace, as it is free from burden, as he 
walks under his ancestral trees, is apt to recur to his classical studies with 
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an ever-fresh delight ; nor does mm think it unseemly to employ his hours 


in the construction of Latin verse, or to emulate the most renowned 
Grecians of his time: 


*Dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos.’ 


Wellesley is a remarkable example; and a compilation of all which such 
men have done in youth or declining years, or in their relaxation from 
severer studies, would be alike honorable to themselv es, to their country, 
and to those noble systems of education which make the finished scholar. 
The influence of such pursuits cannot reasonably be doubted; since it is 
evidently to develop correct taste, to exercise the judgment, and to bring 
the whole mind to a matchless temper. But it is the attentive study, 
as well as the transfusion of the spirit of old originals, which has con- 
tributed to make English literature (which we all glory in and call our 
own) what it is; which otherwise, it is certain, would have less to boast 
of. We might go over the list of authors, from the earliest formation of 
a literature whose muster-roll would be more splendid than that of the 
army, as the simple laurels and ‘own rewards’ of letters are worthier 
than blood-red trophies, even though we should mention the glory of 
Marlborough and his well-earned estates, and we might mark how their 
works, without detracting from their originality, were begun, formed, and 
perfected on correct models: but if we were to exclude Milton alone, the 
whole catalogue would be but an imperfect scroll. Yet even he, had he 
drank less deeply at pure fountains, might have fallen into the contin- 
gency which Gray presumes of some in his famous Elegy, who for the 
want of learning now rest ‘mute and inglorious’ in their sepulchres; or 
might have shone in ‘dim eclipse,’ while the fruits of his sublime resigna- 
tion would scarcely have come down to us without their copious grace of 
classical illustration, in his noble verse, and equally noble prose. Shak- 
speare, whether his scholarship be doubted or not, too clearly reveals that 
he had at least tasted the sources of those streams at which all genius 
which is heaven-born is contented to drink. And so we might note the 
influence of true learning and scholarship on all which is most lasting in 
English literature. The. turning of some of our English poets into Latin 
or Greek verse seems to us, after all, not so difficult to those bred in the 
right school. It is but a natural transition: the giving up to the hands 
of the old masters what was received from them —the return of a spirit 
to the gods which gave it. 

We have, in the work before us, a monument of affection and good 
scholarship, consisting mainly of divers compositions in Latin verse, the 
prolusions or recreations, so to speak, of men refined by a like taste, and 
educated in the same school: ‘Arundines Cami; sive Musarum Can- 
tabrigiensium Lusus Canori’ For these exercises, in some instances 
sportings, of the Cambridge muse, we find the names of such distinguished 
contributors as follow: Samuel Butler, late Bishop of Litchfield, Lord 
Lyttleton, Lord John Manners, R ichard Porson, Francis Hodgson, "Arch- 
deacon Wrangham, Edward Craven Hawtrey, head-master at Eton, 
Thomas Drury, Benjamin Hall Kennedy, and others. Indeed, the editor 
could have found no lack of materials from the labors of Porson and 
some of the early scholars; but his chief labor seems to have been, to 
select from the compositions of his friends who wrote elegantly. We 
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are sure that scholars will thank him for this labor, and the pieces are, 
with few exceptions, worthy of the chaste style of art in which the work 
is produced. We are not prepared to say that no word might be found 
of questionable authority, or that there is no phrase to which a Latin of 
the purest age might object. Some people deny that it is possible now 
to write the dead languages correctly, or with any certain precision, un- 
less we can refer to an exact authority for the meaning of every word. 
On the contrary, there are not wanting those who are so puffed-up and 
vain-glorious as to say that the moderns can write bet/er Latin than did 
the ancients. Much learning has made them mad! But of the speci- 
mens before us, we will say, without making any pretension to be severely 
critical, that on a general perusal, to the eye, ear, and judgment.of an 
adueated person, they seem to be correct, while many will doubtless bear, 
on the score of Latinity, a somewhat close scrutiny, and others might be 
singled out for a chaste elegance which approaches very nearly to the old 
Roman muse. At any rate, they give evidence of efficient training, and 
could be the work of none other than scholars, working by correct rules, 
who understand the philosophy of the tongue, and apprehend the nice 
shades and distinctions of words; and who, if they are sometimes com- 
pelled by sheer necessity to invent phrases which ancient usage does not 
sanction, because it did not need, do it with a just regard for the genius 
of the language, and become themselves respectable authority for what 
might otherwise be deemed barbarous. This ingenuity has in some 
cases to struggle to a hard triumph, where the power of resistance is 
strong, and some purely original genius resolutely refuses to be put into a 
new dress. Here we are willing to smile in good-nature at efforts which, 

if they amount to a failure, are at least crowned with as much success as 
the nature of the case admits; nor can we turn with offended dignity 
from those comical portions of the work to which we chiefly allude, which 
might relax the brows of the most severe student, even while he should 
censure them as labor lost. Indeed, we sometimes admire most, where 
we have the most to pardon, but observe the greater ingenuity and skill. 
We shall not pass by these without farther mention, but first will allude 
to some others. 

We have said that many of the master-pieces of the English poets are 
conceived in the full spirit of the ancients, so that they may be readily 
turned into the Latin or Greek idiom, and have a very natural grace in 
their new dress. Thus the Etonians, proud of Gray, have made numerous 
versions of his Elegy. One in Greek, (not included in this collection,) 
of uncommon elegance, and bearing upon it the seal of the highest eriti- 
cal authority, is printed at the end of an edition of Aristotle on Poetry, 
edited by W. Cooke. Cantab. 1785. The beautiful stanza, ‘The boast 
of heraldry,’ ete., is thus given : 

A xdpis évyevéwy, xdpis ) BaciAyjidos dpxas, 
Awpa Tuxas, xpveas Adpoditas kaha ta dwpa, 


Tlav@? 4 apna Tavta TéOy yOKE, KL nveev BOpotmov dap, 
“Hp@wy KdAe dAwAe, Kar @X ETO Kowvoy és Adav. 


Matthias ventures to assert that neither Bion nor Moschus ever ex- 
ceeded this; he thinks they never equalled it. Perhaps not ; but while 
it. is the highest testimony which could be bestowed, that the learned, 
deprecating the exclusive possession of so great a gem, have attempted to 
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make common to many languages this mailly inimitable vemos, % it i 
something which can be beque: athed to those alone who read the English 
tongue. “Tt is inimitable for its entire harmony; by which we refer not 
so much to musical effect, as to the elements of it; the nice fitting and 
correspondence of every part of its structure ; that just combination, that 
preserved equality, which forbears as much to rise above the proper level 
as to sink below, and makes up a whole, perfect work, which, however 
inferior in dimensions, perfectly satisfies the taste, delights the soul, and 
leaves it nothing to desire. Such is Gray’s Elegy, and imbued as it is 
with the calm, tearful melancholy of the time and place, will fill up a 
soothing hour in millions of hearts which have not yet begun to beat. 
It was a generous and convincing vindication of the value of letters over 
arms, pronounced by one on the eve of a splendid morrow, and when his 
own ‘path of glory’ had even then arrived at ‘the grave.’ As he (the 
gallant Wolfe) dropped down the river on that critical night, and having 


just received a copy from England, mused over its morality, and felt-his 


heart affected by its solemn numbers, he said that all the trophies arms 
could win were not worthy to compare with the laurels of its author. It 
was a humane sentiment, and will be remembered as long as his last 
sublime words. 

The Latin version here given is not so good as the Greek to which we 
have alluded; it is however creditable, and will bear a favorable com- 
parison with others ; for numerous writers have contended for the honor 
of turning it into the Latin tongue, and we have before us an illustrated 
edition of the Elegy, containing versions in Latin, Greek, French, German, 
and Italian — the “French, we will just observe, barely tolerable. But 
here is something of Gray’s which has a very ¢ lassical air, and seems to 
invite translation, and we annex the version of it found in the ‘ Arundines :’ 


TO POESY 


*TneEE the voice, the dance obey ; 

Tempered to thy warbled lay, 

O’er Idalia’s velvet green, 

The rosy-crownéd Loves are seen 

On CyTHEREA’s day, 

With antic Sports and blue-eyed Pleasures, 

Frisking light in frolic measures ; 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops they meet; 

To brisk notes in cadence beating, 

Glance their many-twinkling feet. 

Slow, melting strains their Queen’s approach declare ; 
Where’er she turns, the Graces homage pay ; 

With arms sublime that float upon the air, 

In gliding state she wins her easy way: 
O’er her warm cheek and rising bosom move 
The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love.’ 


AD POESIN, 


‘Tr vox, te sequitur chorus, 

Si quando liquidum protuleris melos. 
Et quum Diva potens Cypri 

Natalem Idaliw concelebrat diem, 
Tum vittis roseis Amor, 

Exultatque levis turba Cupidinum, 
Ludis juncta decentibus ; 

Tum nudo viridem pulsat humum pede 
Audax Letitie cohors; 

Incedunt, celeres mox revocant gradus, 
Turmeeve orbibus invicem 

Occurrunt, hilares dum resonant modi, 
Concordesve pedes micant. 

Adventum Venerts carmine languido 
Lenti significant soni ; 
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En! quacunque jacet lumina, Gratize 
Reginam obsequio colunt. 

Sublatis manibus Diva per zthera 
Molli tendit iter via; 

Pulcher purpuream vibrat Amor facem, 
Leti et flamma Cupidinis 

Martis perque genus perque sinum movet.’ 


In company with this, we will place Milton’s beautiful apostrophe to 


Echo ° 


‘Sweet Ecno, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 
Within thy aéry shell, 
By slow Meander’s marge nt green, 
And in the violet-embrvidered vale, 

Where the love-lorn nightingale . 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well: 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 

That likest thy Narcissus are? 
Oh! if thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave, 
Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the sphere! 
So may’st thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all heaven’s harmonies.’ 


DULCIS ECHO. 





*‘Nympna, quam leni refluentis amne 
Ripa Meandri tenet. ambiente 
Aéris septam nebula, uvidique 

Marginis herba: 
Sive te valles potius morantur 
Roscidis pict violis, amorem 
Qua suum noctu PHiLomeE.a dulci 
Carmine luget ; 
Ecqua, Narciss1 referens figuram 
Visa te fratrum species duorum 
Movit? ah siqua, Dea, sub caverna 
Furta recondis, 
Dic mihi qua nune, male te secuti, 
Florea tecum lateant in umbra 
Vocis argutze domina et canori 
Filia cli. 
Sic et in sedem redeas paternam 
Et, chori dum tu strepitum noveni 
Emulans reddis, geminentur ipsis 
Gaudia Divis.’ 


Beside the above, we find translations from Shakspeare, Cowper, 
Pope, Goldsmith, Byron, Moore, Tenny son, and some of the minor poets. 
Perhaps in the range of English poe try, pieces better adapted to transla- 
lation might be found than some which are here given, but the selection 
was to be made from materials already prepared. Here, in measured 
hexameters, is the great bard’s awful contemplation of death : 


* Ay, but to die, and go we Know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagine howling! *t is too horrible! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death.’ 


‘ ATTAMEN; heu! quam triste mori! nec quo sit eundum 
Scire prius — positum clausa putrescere in arca ; 
Membrorum sisti motus, alacremque vigorem 

In luteam solvi molem — quam triste! capacem 

Leetitieque jocique animam torrentibus uri 

Ignibus, aut montis claudi glacialis in alveo: 
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Suspensumve dari ventis, noctesque diesque 
Huc illuc, invisa vi, turbantibus orbem ; 

Aut graviora pati, quam quos cruciatibus actos 

Tartareas implere feris ululatibus umbras, 

Anxia mens hominum, mirum et miserabile! finxit, 

Horrendum! quodcumque mali ferat zgra senectus, 

Pauperiesve dulorve gravis, tracteve catene, 

Omnia que possunt infestam reddere vitam, 

Esse vc luptates letae Elysiumque videntur, 

Spectanti mortem prope, venturamque timenti.’ 

Moore’s verses about a ‘tree or flower,’ which seem so exquisitely beau- 
tiful on a first reading, but which have been so bequoted and whined 
over by boarding- school misses and melancholic persons, that, like some 
popular airs of the operas, we have got weary of them, we willingly 
peruse in the Latin version, by Mr. Drury, the Editor; although in truth 
they present an instance where language and sentiment are so happily 
married, that, so to speak, they cannot exist except in an eternal union. 
You cannot bear away the beautiful spirit, and enshrine it in another form, 
for the one it occupies is already moulded by its plastic art, and there it 
finds its calm and fitting repose. The sorrowful and dejected, suddenly 
meeting with the verses of Moore, would pore over them with a heart-felt, 
tearful delight, loving them for a sympathy and mournful passion, for 
a true and natural utterance of griefs which might seem exceedingly 
mawkish in the best prose. But with us their frequent quotation, (which, 
however, is the surest mark of an intrinsic beauty,) and self- application 
by persons of good appetite and fancied wrongs, have brought about a 
distaste, if that were possible, and made us lees sensible of their great 
beauty, and we present them in their new dress, whether it well fits or not: 


SIC SEMPER. 


*Stc mihi de teneris spes infeliciter annis, 
Et vota et cupide et preteriere preces! 
Arbusta in sylvis, in aprico flosculus horto, 
Sub manibus pereunt omnia pulchra meis. 
Si forte effusi mirantem fulgur ocelli 
Jam me surpuerat cara capella mihi, 
Cum sciret vocem, peteret mea basia, mecum 
Luderet ; ad certam mittitur illa necem.’ 


The beautiful fragment of Simonides, adpyaxe év Sacdarla davewos, x. 7 Aes 
p u 


is thus translated : 


*Qvanpo insonaret sub trabe dedala 
Vis seva ventorum, et pelagi palus 
Concussa suaderet timorem, 
[Inque oculis premeretur humor, 
Favit tenellum Persea brachiis, 


Quantum capillis immineant aque, 

Quantumque venti vis crepet, unice 
Securus: ut pulcher nitensque 
Purpureo recubas in ostro! 

Quod si timeres qu mihi sunt metu, 


Dixitque Mater: Me miseram, quibus Et lene consilium imbiberes meum, 
Curis laboro! tu sed zneis Dormi juberem ; dormiunto 
Vectibus implacidoque lecto, Dura fuge mala, dura ponti. 

Mollissima tas, sterneris, et gravem Sic et benignus consilium pater 

Carpis soporem : te pelagi premit Mutet refingens in melius, neque 
Celique caligo ; sed ipse Hec nolit ulcisci, precando 
Immemori frueris quiete ; Ni fuerim nimium molesta.’ 


How can any translation do justice to the original? and we fear that 
the following, attempted for the English reader, is unworthy both of the 
Latin and Greek. Beside, several excellent English versions already exist : 


DANAE. 


‘Tue winds were shrill, the waters mountain high, 
The fragile barque was lifted on the wave, 
And Danae poured her bitter, bitter cry, 
And gazed on Perseus and the yawning grave. 


** My child,’ she said, ‘ while billows toss our chest, 
And chilly night-winds rush across the deep, 
In balmy sleep thou liest, as at the breast, 
Thy coral lips are smiling through thy sleep. 
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**The gentle moon, with a voluptuous light, 
ls up, and quivers on the heaving sea, 
But in my dank, unjoyous barque, the night 
Is doubly drear to me. 


*¢ Enwrapt within thy purple mantle warm, 
Thou dost not hear the billows booming wild, 
Thy clustering locks are sheltered from the storm, 
Beautiful child ! 


** Ah! couldst thou half thy mother’s anguish know, 
Thy lips, as yet ‘unsullied with a tear, 

With sympathetic grief would overflow, 
Thy tranquil bosom palpitate with fear. 


*¢ Yet, darling, sleep! ye billows cease to roll! 
And ye wild winds that battle with the main; 
Ye fiercer storms that rage within my soul, 
When shall that soul be lulled to peace again ited 


Not to proceed any farther with extracts like the above, we now come 
to the Nuge, if they may be so called, or literary trifles and curiosities, 
interspersed throughout the book in such large plenty as to give it a 
character of mirth very winning to those who shrink from the too severe 
brows of scholastic learning. Here is ample relief, and nuts to crack for 
the most sportive person who delights in fun: 


* Quem jocus circumvolat.’ 


We had scarcely deemed that English scholars — and among them we 
refer to some of the most learned, grave, and reverend seniors of the 
land — had expended their talents so liberally on this field, and that. the 
fruits of their classical studies would include a class of compositions which 
are the charm of the nursery, and have been most thoroughly learned by 
the national heart. It is here that tact and ingenuity have to work 
around difficulties which cannot be surmounted; idioms and forms of 
expression of their own, which can hardly be turned into corresponding 
idioms and forms of expression, or in any other than a literal way, as 
witness the following little gem, which the reader will easily recognize: 

HEI DIDULUM. 


‘Her didulum! atque iterum didulum, 
Felisque, Fidisque! 
Vacca super Lune cornua prosiluit: 
Nescio qua catulus risit dulcedine ludi; 
Abstulit et turpi lanx cochleare fuga.” 


A few more trifles of this sort may not be rejected with disdain by the 
learned : 


‘Ba! ba! black sheep, PRAVIS PUERIS QUOD ACCIDIT. 

Have you any wool ? | . ; 

Yes, master, that we have, ‘Bis salveto, ovium phalanx nigrorum, 
Two bags full; Lanam delicias meas habetis ? 

One for our master, O quidni duo saculos habemus, — 
And one for our dame, En, unum domine, alterum magistro! 

But none for the naughty boy | Sed pravus puer est in angiportu, 
That lives in the lane. Et pravis pueris nihil feremus.” 


POOR ROBIN. RUBECULA, 
‘Tue north wind doth blow, ‘IneRvIT sevus Boreas, nivesque 
And we shall have snow, Jam per algentem glomerantur auram ; 
And what will poor Rostn do then, Tempore hoc tristi tibi, cara, quid, RupecuLa, 
Poor thing ? ? fiet ? 









* He ‘ll sit in a barn, *‘ Horreo tu stramineo sedebis 
And keep himself warm, Et vel hiberna glacie calescens 
And hide his head under his wing, Dulce sub penna caput usque tu, RupgecuLa, 
Poor thing !’ condes,’ 
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LITTLE BOPEEP, PARVA BOPZPIA, 


‘Lirrie Boreep has lost her sheep, ‘Parva vagabundos Bor#pia perdidit agnos, 
And does not know where to find them ; Nescia secreti quo latuere loci ; 
Let them alone, and they “li soon come home, | Bellula, eant, abeant; ad pascua nota redibunt, 
And bring their tails behind them,’ Et, reduces, caudas post sua terga gerent.’ 


THE MAN OF THESSALY. VIR THESSALICUS 


‘THERE was a man of Thessaly, 
And he was wondrous wise : 
He jumped into a quickset hedge, 
And scratched out both his eyes. 


| *THEssaLus acer erat sapiens pre civibus 
| unus, 
| Qui mediam insiluit spineta per horrida 
| sepem, oo i 
| Effoditque oculos sibi crudelissimus am- 
¢ And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main 
He jumped into another hedge, 
And scratched them in again.’ | 


bos3 
Cum vero effossos orbes sine lumine vidit, 
Viribus enisum totis illum altera sepes 
Accipit, et raptos oculos cito reddit egenti.’ 


But in trifles of the above sort, the great Porson outstrips all competi- 
tors, and they serve, as much as his more serious labors in criticism, to 
illustrate his "profound learning. The following is admirable in all its 
expressions, and is found in the present collection, although already 
familiar to many : 


¢‘Turee children sliding on the ice, * XpvotadAomKTOus TpimTvxoL KOpoL poas, 
All on a summer’s day, "Qpa Bepous WatpovTes evrapaots Toot, 
It so fell out they all fell in, |  Acvats emuTTov, Saba mintew prret, 
The rest they ran away. | “Aravres* tr’ Epevyov ot AcAciupmeévor. 


‘ Now had these children been at school, *"AAN’ Ecrep horav éyKekAccopcvor LoxAois, 
Or sliding on dry ground, "H wool odvabavovtes ev Enpw Trébw, 

Ten thousand pounds to one penny, Xpvowy a av n0€éAnoa mepdoa0at oradpav, 
They had not all been drowned. | Et pH pépos te twv véwy éow lero. 


* You parents that have children dear, 
And eke you that have none, 
If you will have them safe abroad, 
Pray keep them safe at home.’ 


|} SAAN TOKELS, dots wey ovra Tuyxavet, 
‘Ogots dé wh, Braorypar’ €uTEeKVOU oOTFOpas, 
| 

; 





"Hy EVTUXOIS evxnode Tas @vpag’ odovs 
Tots marow, ev opas év Somos hvddocere.’ 


We might draw farther from this treasury, and are strongly tempted 
to introduce the history of the prolific old woman who lived in a shoe. 

3ut ohe, jam satis! We are contente d, in adducing the above tragic 
lines, to have borne our testimony to the superior genius of R:cHarp 
Porson, who stands first as a Hellenist, not even excepting Bentley, by 
whose side he sleeps in Trinity. What a natural aspect have these 
verses to any one accustomed to the Greek Drama. Many persons of 
considerable learning make awkward attempts at composition, and for the 
want of training, with as poor success as those who enter into the paliestra 
with unelastic limbs. They are as stiff and unnatural, sometimes as 
ridiculous, as those who, with no inbred sense of the propriety of things, 
adjust their outward manners to a set of fixed and unyielding rules, No 
doubt their prefaces and learned theses are unexceptionable i in minutiz, 
and betray even an intense scholarship which leaves little room for verbal 
criticism. Their mode of proceeding is to bring together from all quar- 
ters a great number of detached and idiomatic phrases, and having shaken 
them together, as the old hero did the lots in the bottom of the helmet, 
to draw them forth into an artificial patchwork of learned sentences. It 
is not that they sit down to — from the fulness of their minds, and 
with a native ease; but they are like those who have the squares and 
pieces of the ivory puzzle be fore iia. and fit them together as they best 
can, so as to have the appearance of some regular figure. They have 
certain peculiar terms which must be lugged in at ali hazards. Here 
non dubito quin, or que cum ita sint, herald in some sentence of more 
than Ciceronian elegance; then you recognize the omnis homines, the 
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antiquity, and affected brevity of Sallust, with an abundance of tum tums, 
and every sort of correct structure formed in the most approved rules of 
Crompiz’s Gymnasium, or Erecanti#2 Latina. A vengeance on the 
audacious critic, who takes upon him to demur at any part or parcel of 
what has been culled from such undoubted sources! They fly to the 
rescue with the terrible aspect of those who have justice on their side, and 
exhibit a malicious pleasure, as if the enemy had been caught in his own 
snare. The worst of it is, that they overshoot the mark —they are 
super-elegant — they out-Cicero Cicero; in short, they do not know how 
to write Latin; they are mere slavish imitators, and want the taste, 
training, and sort of knowledge, to strike out boldly into a style of their 
own, to invent where invention may be necessary, yet all after a strict 
analogy, and in accordance with the true genius of the tongue. These 
remarks might be easily illustrated by appropriate examples, if it would 
serve any purpose to disturb the serenity of those who are too happy in 
contemplating their own works, which they seem to imagine that some 
old genius has invested with a great part of its own grace : 





‘que Venus 
Quinta parte sui nectaris imbuit.’ 

We have yet to allude to a hardly legitimate branch of composition, 
forming the third part of the ‘ Arundines,’ the imitations of the rhymes 
commonly called monkish. Rhyme, as Miller calls it, is a modern bond- 
age, but the attempt to discard it, by himself and others, and to establish 
English poetry on the foundation of quantity and measure, is something 
which the structure of the language scarce encourages, or indeed admits. 
We want the musical chime, to make up for other deficiencies in point 
of harmony; and, in spite of the rhetoricians, think that it is consistent 
even with the sublime in writing. A few have succeeded in blank verse ; 
but especially the attempts sometimes made to manufacture English hex- 
ameters are not good, and had better be abandoned. They are forced, 
barbarous, and contrary to nature, and can give the ear no delight. But 
however indispensable to modern language, rhyme can add nothing to 
the satisfactory melody of Greek or Latin verse, whose fixed quantities 
and sonorous sounds confer a high advantage on the poet. It was 
scarce thought of by the ancients, although certain similar endings, the 
Suocorerevtar Of the Greek orators, are spoken of as a sort of authority. 
There are no rhymes in Latin until some time after the language began 
to decline ; when in several ages it had greatly fallen from its purity, they 
abounded. We can call some to mind which do not sound very monkish. 
Some of the religious rhymes, however, considered merely as composi- 
tions, and unconnected with the music of the cathedral, are possessed of 
great merit, as we need scarcely instance that one in which Pergolesi has 
achieved a durable triumph, as also in our own day Rossini; and that 
marvellous blast of the trumpet in the ‘ Dies ire: 

“Tusa mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum,’ 

A few compositions im this kind are agreeable for their novelty, and to 
show how much tact and ingenuity may accomplish with the limited 
capabilities of the tongue. But the bondage of rhyme in Latin will be 
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very apt to force the writer into barbarisms and vague expression. We 
shall, however, select a few pieces from this part of the volume also: 


LITANY TO THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


‘In the hour of my distress, 
When temptations sore oppress, 
And when [ my sins coafess, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


‘When I lie within my bed, 
Sick in heart and sick in head, 
And with doubts discomfited, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


* When the house doth sigh and weep, 
And the world is drowned in sleep, 
Yet mine eyes their vigils keep, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


* When the passing-bell doth toll, 
And the furies in a shoal 
Come to fright my parting soul, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


* When the tapers all burn blue, 
When the comforters are few, 
And that number more than true, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


* When the priest his last has prayed, 
And I nod to what is said, 
*Cause my speech is now decayed, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


‘When (Gop knows) I’m tossed about, 
Either with despair or doubt, 
Yet, before the glass runs out, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


‘ When the tempter me pursueth 
With the sins of all my youth, 
And half damns me with their truth, 
Sweet Sprrrit, comfort me! 


‘When the flames and hellish cries 
Fright my ears and fright my eyes," 
And all terrors me surprise, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


* When the judgment is revealed, 
And that open, which was sealed, 
When to thee I have appealed, 

Sweet Sririt, comfort me! 


BY THE WATERS OF 


AD SANCTUM SPIRITUM. 


* Hora in calamitatis, 
Cum tenter et prober satis, 
O! ut solvar a peccatis, 
Solare, dulcis Sririrvs ! 


‘Cum capite et corde «ger 
Miser intus lecto tegar, 
Ne in tenebras releger, 
Solare, dulcis Spiritus! 


* Quando domus flet et gemit, 
Atque sopor mundum premit, 
Nec vigiliis me demit, 

Solare, dulcis Spiritus ! 


*Quum campana sonat mortem, 
Furieque vim consortem 
Jungunt, rapiant ut fortem, 

Solare, dulcis Spiritus ! 


* Lampas fuscos dat dolores, 
Pauci adstant, qui dolores 
Levent — veri pauciores ! 

Solare, dulcis Sririrvs ! 


‘Cum sacerdos summa dabit 
Verba, que nutu probabit 
Caput hoc, si vox negabit, 

Solare, dulcis Spiritus ! 


*Cum huc illuc (Devs novit) 
Ferar, sicut terror movit, 
Nec stat sanguis, qui me fovit, 
Solare, dulcis Spiritus ! 


‘Cum peccatis me juvente 
Serpens premit violentz, 
Vero heu! consentiente, 

Solare, dulcis Sririrvs ! 


* Aures gemitus obtundunt! 
Ignes oculos confundunt ! 
Nervi sine te succumbunt! 

Solare, dulcis Spiritus ! 


*En! judicium declaratur ; 
in! patet quod celabatur ; 
En! vox iras deprecatur, 
Solare, dulcis Spiritus! 


BABYLON. 


* By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept, 
When we remembered thee, O Sion. 
As for our harps, we hanged them up 
Upon the trees that are therein. 
For they that led us away captive 


Required of us then a song, 


And melody in our heaviness: 
Sing us one of the songs of Sion. 


How shall we sing the Lorn’s song in a strange land ? 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her cunning. 

If I do not remember thee, 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 
Yea, if | prefer not Jerusalem in my mirth. 
Remember the children of Edom, O Lorn, 

In the day of Jerusalem ; how they said, 

Down with it, down with it, even to the ground. 
O daughter of Babylon, wasted with misery, 
Yea, happy shall he be that rewardeth thee 

As thou hast served us. 

Blessed shall he be that taketh thy children 
And throweth them against the stones.’ 


PsaIM cxxxrvir 
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PROPTER AMNES BABYLONIS. 


*Proprer amnes Babylonis Lingua hereat palato, 
Sedebamus lacrymantes, Templi si non remin‘scar. 
Templi sancti et Sionis 
Triste fatum complorantes ; ‘ — eae, 
evs, Arabum et minas 
‘ Et ad salices propinquas, Quas fuderunt, ut Sionem 
Conspergentes ora fletu, Convertebant in ruinas. 
—— ner et ‘Ut fremebant, ‘ Devastate 
urimo cum atu: ° 
he % Solymorum ornamenta, 
‘ Namque amabilem concentum Et cum solo adequate 
Exquirebant vexatores, Urbis alta fundamenta.’ 
Jubilemus ut recentum ota : 5 
Inter cladium dolores ; = scene tat ois 
2 = 
* Et clamabant, ‘ Delectentur In te die ultionis 
Hostes versibus divinis !’ Qui rependet nostra fata. 
Quomedo Det cantentur re a 
Carmina in peregrinis ? : — a ee 
’ 
Et ad lapides extantes 
Vitam fragilem elidet.’ 


* Dextra moveri negato, 
Si Sionis obliviscar ; 

On the whole, we can mention no department of the ‘ Arundines’ 
where the labor of the editor has been expended in vain, and we regard 
the whole work as honorable to English scholarship as it is a luxurious 
monument of the press. 

Perhaps the present may afford us a seasonable occasion to say of our 
own country what may be more in accordance with truth and justice than 
flattering to the national ear. We never look over a publication of the 
kind just mentioned, without questioning when, if ever, we shall be blessed 
with those excellent systems which shall be productive of like fruits ; 
when the learned professor shall not be the last source of appeal to the 
ignorant many, but the charmed circle being widened which cannot admit 
within it the ignorant or profane, the good scholar may be found in every 
walk of life, while a tone of feeling and exalted aim is given to all edu- 
cated ranks, which shall be itself the best vindication of letters. That 
the standard of classical education is lamentably low in this country, is a 
truth which will hardly be questioned, notwithstanding intelligence on 
common topics is universal, under the fostering influence of our institu- 
tions and laws. Science, in its application to the useful arts, is pursued 
with unfailing energy, perhaps to a hasty development of our resources, 
but for the rest, cut bono? Let us not be understood as chiming in with 
the remarks of certain insolent querists, or as depreciating American 
scholarship, when we know for a certainty that there are individuals 
among us whose own love of letters would carry with it a sufficient re- 
ward and inducement; that their laborious works in classical criticism 
and research are reprinted and circulated with every mark of approbation 
as school-books in England ; that there is scarce a department of science, 
learning, or literature, in which one or more are not found distinguished ; 
and that in nearly all of our many colleges there are men whose attain- 
ments are of the highest respectability, although, as things are now man- 
aged, it is impossible for them to perfect the education of scholars, par- 
tially trained, and under modes as different from one another as the 
states and territories whence they come. So far, we shall deny the 
imputation of knowing ‘little Latin and less Greek,’ and shall protest 
against relinquishing any of the respect or merit which is justly due. 
Some years ago a stranger, delighting in the euphonious name of Fiptzr, 
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publishe oda superficial and trashy book, seiniatting to be his ‘ Observa- 
tions ’ in the United States of America, wherein he states that there are 
not only no scholars in the land, but if all the books in the land should 
be collected together there are not the materials out of which a scholar 
could be made. This man came hither to seek his own ends, which, it 
seems, had never been enough promoted at home, although, as he mod- 
estly observes, ‘I was possessed of more than or. inary acquirements.’ 
How profound his acquirements really were, would be evident to the most 
casual reader from the very wretched composition of his book. His 
darling project appeared to be, after gaining some preferment, to effect 
the publication of es 1s alluded to on almost every page of his volume 
as ‘my SANSCRIT WOR In the way of this there were, according to his 
account, several iu obitseles : first, the necessary type ; secondly, a 
publisher willing to bestow on him the princely rew ard of his pains; and 
lastly, a learned body of men fit to appreciate his learning. Pity that 
he should have brought his oriental merchandise to so bad a market, 
after bearing it on his asinine back so long! In Boston, which he states 
to be the hot-bed of Americin letters, he represents himself as magiste- 
rially examining the Professors in Sanserit, and the result was, th: it not 
one could say boo to this goose of a pedant, so that he soon found out 
that he had ‘little to fear,’ and he despaired to find any able to cope 
with him. Perhaps if he had continued the search, he had succeeded 
better. We could point him, without having to seek long, to men, 
modest, retiring, well appreciated in their own seats of learning, who 
could come even to an alternate contention in Sanserit with this very 
impude nt and conceited pedagogue. The truth is, without going back 
into our history, we can record at present some of the noblest e: xamples 
of enthusiasm in the pursuit of classical learning to be found in any 
country. 

We remember to have seen, some years ago, a life of Wasnineron, 
written in very good Latin, by a backwoodsman, under circumstances of 
peculis wr want ‘and discouragement. The editor states, that while residing 
in the far west, being desirous of pursuing classical studies, he had the 
good fortune to fall in with the author, Mr. Francis Glass, who was at 
that time the presiding genius of a district school. The account which 
he gives of his introduction to him is interesting, and worthy to be 
transcribed : 

‘I rounp him in a remote part of the country, in a good neighborhood of thrifty farmers who 
had employed him to instruct their children, who in general were then acquiring the simplest 
rudiments of an English education. The school-house now rises fresh on my memory. It stood 
on the banks of a small stream, in a thick grove of native oaks, resembling more aden for dru- 
idical rites than a temple of learning. The building was a low log-cabin, with a clap-board roof, 
but indifferently tight. All the light of heaven found in this cabin came through apertures 
made on each side in the logs, and these were covered with oiled paper, to keep out the cold 
air, while they admitted the dim rays. The seats or benches were of hewn timbers, resting on 
upright posts placed in the ground to keep them from being overturned by the mischievous 
urchins who sat on them. In the centre was a large stove, between which and the back part of 
the building stood a small desk, without lock or key, made of rough plank, over which a plane 
had never passed; and behind this desk sat Professor Guass when I entered his school. 

‘The moment he learned that my intention was to pursue the study of the languages with him, 
his whole soul appeared to beam from his countenance. He commenced in a strain which in 
another would have seemed pedantic, but which in fact was far from being so in him. The follow- 
ing imperfect sketch, drawn entirely from memory, may serve to give some idea of his peculiar 
manner: ‘ Welcome to the shrine of the Muses, my young friend, salve! Xaipe! The temple 
of the Delphian ‘god was originally a laurel hut, and the Muses deign to dwell, accordiggly, even 
in my rustic abode. ‘ Non humi/em domum fastidiunt, umbrosamve ripum.’? Here, too, the winds 


hold converse, * Eckus, and Caurus, and AreesTes loud; and the goddesses of the Castalian 
fuuntain, the daughters of the golden-haired Mnemosyng, are sometimes silent with the lyre, 
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‘cithara tacentes,’ that they may catch the sweet murmurs of the harp of Zotvus. Here, too, I, 
the priest of the Muses, Musarem sacerdos, sing to the young of either sex strains before 
unheard: Virginibus puerisque canto. P LuTvs, indeed, that blind old deity, is far away ; and 
far away let him be, for weil has the prince of comic poets styled him a‘ filthy, crooked, miser- 
able, wrinkled, bald, and toothless creature, pyt@vta cuddv, abAvov, pugdy padeovra, velar! 
Such was my first interview. It was a display perfectly natural, and without the least apparent 
effort on his part. . . . Grass knew nothing of the world, more than a child. He was 
delicately formed in mind and body, and shrunk from all arseness, as a sensitive plant from the 
rude touch. A cold or unfeeling word seemed to palsy every current of his soul, and every 
power of his mind; but when addressed in gentle, confiding tunes, he was easy, communicative, 
full of light and Ife. At such hours, he poured out a stream of classical know ledge, as clear, 
sparkling, und copious as ever flowed from the fountains of inspiration in the early days of the 
Muses. . . . I had been with him about three months, when he communicated to me bis 
long-cherished intention of writing the life of Wasnineron in Latin, for the use of schools. He, 
after this time, often adverted to the subject, with an earnestness I shall never forget. By 
parcels | got something of his history. He was educated in Philadelphia. While acting as an 
instructor,-in the interior of Pennsylvania, he contracted an unfortunate marriage, in a state, as 
he said, of partial insanity: no wonder he thought so, when he found himself surrounded by 
evils which his imprudence had brought upon him. He did all he could for his wife and rapidly- 
increasing family, but his efforts procured for them but a scanty subsistence. 

‘With all ambition prosirated, and with a deadly sickness at the heart, he somewhere in the 
year 1817 or °18 lett Pennsylvania for the west, and settied in Miami county. From that time to 
the period I became acquainted with him, he had pursued the business of school-keeping, sub- 
ject to the whims of children and the caprices of their parents, enough alone to disturb the 
greatest philosopher. Every new change of school-district gave GLass some new cause of suffer- 
ing, which had an effect on his health and temper. During all the time he had been in the 
western country he made litt!e or no progress in his contemplated work. In the drudgery of a 
daily school he could not think of sitting down to sucha labor. He would often discover the 
deepest sensibility when any allusion was made to the deeds or fame of Wasuinerox, and his 
own contemplations on the wishes of his heart seemed to break down all the energies of his 
mind, and unfit him for the common duties of life. Every day his misfortunes were making in- 
roads upon his slender form, and hurrying him-to the grave. He viewed his situation without 
dismay, only fearing that he should die before he had written the Life of Wasninerox. The 
winter had now drawn nearly to a close; still nothing had been definitely arranged in reference 
to the subject. He renewed it again and again. . . . . Fromthe moment he learned my 
determination to meet his requirements in the prosecution of his work, his gloom and low spirits 
forsook him, and he appeared like a new being. 

‘I now visited his house for the first time. 1 shall not attempt a description, nor do | exagge- 
rate when I say that his worldly goods and chattels of all descriptions could not have been sold 
for the sum of thirty dollars. Clothing for himself and family was now ordered, and »t the end 
of his term arrangements were made for the removal of himself-and family to Dayton, on the 
Miami, sixty miles from Cincinnati, where he immediately set about his work ; and ere the close 
of the following winter the whole was completed. At this period I paid him a visit, and 
received from him the manuscript. His request was most earnest that the result of his labors 
might be published. I promised him it should, and have never seen him since ; and though 
years have rolled around, I have never, until the present moment, had leisure to attend to ite 
publication or to redeem ‘the promise I had made to its author? 


We think that the heart of the editor who writes thus must visit him 
with some reproaches, for when he had tardily fulfilled his word to the 
poor scholar, it was but raising a monument to the dead. We have in 
our inind several examples equally sad, and could record some hard-won 
noble triumphs in the same field; but individual cases of good scholar- 
ship and zeal in the pursuit of learning stand only in stronger relief amid 
the general deficiency. We have many colleges, but they fail to keep up 
a suceession of ripe scholars. It would be better if all their resources 
should be concentred on a few renowned seats of learning, which are all 
the country requires. Honors and degrees would then cease to be ‘as 
plenty as blackberries,’ instead of being given at the mere asking to men 
notoriously unworthy of them. Even those who are trained for the 
learned professions are urged on by a precipitate haste very consistent with 
the genius of the people, ‘but incompatible with a finished education. A 
year or two at the grammar-school prepares them for the college, from 
which they are discharged, in three or four years at the most, with its 
highest honors, although many are unable to read their own diplomas, 
Whatever courses of study yet remain, are disposed of in the same sum- 
mary way. How can it be wondered at, then, that when the foundations 
are 80 slightly laid, a structure should fail to be raised which is either dura- 
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ble or imposing? Our primary schools are numerous, each professing to 
have its own system, but we have no uniformity, no one standard, no aim 
in our education. A system of drilling, such as prevails at Harrow, in 
England, is not practised in this country. How many of our graduated 
youths could compose Latin verses such as are found in the ‘Arundines ?’ 
On the score of quantity of words, we imagine that work will bear a 
pretty rigid scrutiny. Yet this particular, to transgress in which is consid- 
ered a grievous sin among English scholars, is almost wholly disregarded 
among us. There are scarcely any scholars at our universities, who, as 
regards quantity, could read a single passage in an ancient author without 
outrage to the most unscrupulous ears.* We believe that we are stating 
nothing more than the truth on this subject. We know it from personal 
observation, and regret that it is so, only hoping that the time may not be 
far distant when candor may be enabled to render a better verdict. There 
are too few among us who pursue learning for its own sake. But perhaps 
the cause for this is to be sought in the peculiar stage of advancement to 
which we are arrived. The nation, as such, is poor, and the whole energy 
of the people is naturally bent on the development of the great resources 
of the country, and, true to their English origin, on the promotion of 
individual weal. Arts and the refinement of letters are secondary, and 
riches and all luxury but the representatives of so much mortal toil. 
Wealth is accumulated first, and then, overflowing, it summons to its aid 
the resources of genius, and delights in the treasures of art. But until it 
waves its magical wand, the Muses are found in a sacred privacy. Men 
live in their unadorned dwellings. There are few among them to give the 
language of Fancy utterance, to embody in enduring forms the delicate 
creations of an old mythology, whose essence was a passion for the Beau- 
tiful, the very religion of the Greeks. Where shall we look for the three 
forms of Art, which are, in fact, one, and may be comprised under the name 
of Poet? For the marble and the canvas are creative, and eloquent as 
‘thoughts that breathe, or ‘words that burn.” But as yet few worship art. 
There is no Claude to diffuse his delicious tints over the canvas; no artist to 
sculpture the lovely Venus from the stone ; no genius to upheave the dome 
which makes infinity comprehensible; no Angelo to hang the Pantheon in 
air. A few ages pass away, and sordid gain has amassed its treasures, 
when, sinking into its despised grave, it leaves the legacy of tears and toil 
to others. But a new race has arisen, not born to labor. Witness then 
the transfusion of the gold. Wealth speaks the word, and whatever we 
choose to imagine is accomplished. Nature and Art submit to the alle- 
giance of Taste. The very fields are regulated in their wild luxuriance, 
and the landscape is neat with culture. Painting, sculpture, architecture, 
embellish the splendid cities. Music breathes voluptuously. The theatre 
reflects the manners of the age, which a higher education polishes. The 
lofty mansion bespeaks pride. Lines of ancestors are on the walls. It 
may be a very museum, where Art has collected her most precious gems ; 
every nook contains some triumph, and every niche a master-piece. The 
humane letters indeed may flourish under every discouragement. Penury 


- ene CoLLeGe, in New-York, forms, as we believe, a solitary exception to the above 
remarks. 
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and cold neglect cannot make the genius dim which struggles to shine. 
But every congenial element must be brought to bear to raise up a body 
of learned men, and to make the seats of learning rival those of old 
renown. In the mean time let us as far as possible correct what is defi- 
cient, and plant the seeds at least of good systems, in hopes that time shall 
develop their fruits, and that the treasures which are now attainable by 
a few, may be diffused among the many. 
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A REMINISCENCE: FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF A VOYAGER 


Sweet Wissantcon! dear romantic stream! 
Thy sight recalls my boyhood’s happy dream, 
And from the fount of Memory once more 

I quaff the freshness of those days of yore ; 
Bright days of innocence and gushing joy, 

When Pleasure smiled without the world’s alloy, 
When not a cloud obscured life’s sunny sky, 
And Hort, bright Hors, illumed futurity. 


°T was then, with springy step and laughing brow, 
I sought thy shades, as blithe and gay as thou ; 
°T was then I loved to roam thy grassy side, 

And view thy crystal waters downward glide, 
That now run deeply through their rocky bed, 
Now in one mirror’d basin widely spread, 

And now o’er babbling rapids dance away, 

Or dash o’er beauteous falls, in dazzling spray. 


Dear to my heart was then the varied scene 

Of hills and rocks, and banks of smiling green, 
Of shady wood and deep majestic grove, 

Where Nature’s works I first began to love. 

And though all changed, thou still to me art dear, 
For fond associations linger here ; 

And as sweet Memory weaves her silken chain, 

I call to mind those happy days again, 

When from thy stream, with thrill of pure delight, 
I drew the perch, all writhing, silvery bright; 
Launch’d the light skiff from off thy pebbly shore, 
And o’er thy mirror’d bosom plied the oar ; 

Or on thy turf, in many an artless play, 

The gilded hours, unnumber’d, sped away. 


In genial Spring I early sought thy shades, 

Roam’d o’er thy hills, and wander'd through thy glades ; 
Pluck’d the first flower with perfumed petals gay, 

That oped its bosom to the orb of day, 

And paused to hear the merry songster’s lays, 

That welcomed back once more the sunny days: 
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And oft I loved, at Summer’s eventide, 

To come alone, and wander by thy side, 
When sombre twilight shed her mystic veil 
O’er wood and bower and stream, o’er hill and dale ; 
When echoing shouts along thy grassy shore, 

And joyous laughter’s sounds were heard no more: 
When the blithe songster sought his airy nest, 

And all the sounds of life had sunk to rest. 


And when at last dark Autumn’s hour drew near, 
With change prophetic of the dying year, 

I loved thy forest in its coat of brown; 

I loved to view the leaf that rustled down, 
To watch the changing tints from day to day, 
Till dreary Winter snatch’d each charm away, ° 
And e’en to hear the voices of the breeze, 
That mournful sigh’d among the leafless trees. 







































Where’er around my wandering eyes are cast, 
Some relic greets me of the cherish’d past: 
This crystal spring, fit emblem of the time 
When innocence and purity were mine, 

Sull gayly bubbles from its pebbly bed, 
Though many a long and weary year has fled 
Since, when a boy, upon its mossy brink, 
With eager thirst I stoop’d me down to drink. 


Here is the oak, beneath whose spreading shade, 
In sportive pranks and artless games, I play’d ! 
Like some true friend, that absence cannot change, 
Nor time nor distance in the least estrange, 

It seems to stretch its brawny arms with joy, 

To welcome back once more the wandering boy. 
Still, still I view, upon its rugged frame, 

The marks of many a well-remember’d name, 
That youthful friendship once with ardor traced, 
But which the hand of Time has quite defaced ; 
And still among its glossy leaves I hear 

The breezy voice that charm’d my boyish ear, 

As, neath its shade reposing, oft I lay, 
And idly dream’d the sultry hours away. 






Ah! even now, as pensive Memory strays, 
With fond delight, to those long-vanish’d days, 
Sweet o’er my senses steals the fancied sound 

Of youthful footsteps from each grove around ; 
While, on the bosom of the evening breeze, 
Methinks is wafted from yon clump of trees 

The shout, the laugh, the joyous loud halloo 

Of friends beloved, that once my boyhood knew. 
But ah! "tis fancy! Here again no more 

Those friends shall greet me as they did of yore! 
No more, disporting on this smiling green, 

Shall we together all again be seen. 

Relentless Time, whose course no power can stay, 
With rapid flight has wing’d our youth away ; 
And on the bosom of its mighty tide, 

In all the strength of bed now we glide, 
Far from the pleasures of this quiet spot, 

Whose early friendships have been long forgot. 
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Changed art thou, Wissahicon! since the hours 
I gayly sported mid thy shady bowers. 

z hen lov ely Nature o’er the beauteous scene, 
In calm and solemn stillness, reign’d ew 
And searce a sound broke on the wakeful ea 
Save wild-bird’s note, thy solitude to cheer. 
But now, the noisy mill, the hammer’s sound, 
The axe’s stroke, “from every side resound ; 
Houses appear between the stra, ggling trees, 
And busy footsteps float on every breeze. 




















And must the lingering charms that still remain if 
Fade one by one before Improvement’s train 

Must these long groves, these woods of beauteous oak, 
Bow down to dust before the woodman’s stroke, 

And every view that warm’d each feeling heart 

Be sullied over by the hand of Art? 

Stay, stay, O man! thy sacrilegious hand, 

And blot not out the beauties of the land! 
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Stay, if thou canst, Improvement’s ruthless sway, 
Ere each remaining charm be swept away, 
And sacred let this cherish’d spot remain 
: To Nature’s lovely, solitary reign : 
Then ‘neath her kindly hand shall quickly fade 
Th’ unsightly blemishes that Art has made; 
Then in these bowers the wood-bird’s note once more 
Shall sound as sweetly as it did of yore, 
And artless childhood shall again be seen 
In many a pastime sporting o'er thy green; 
While youthful lovers in the shady grove 
Shall breathe their vows of constancy and love. 

























Sweet Wissahicon! swiftly fades the day, 
And evening’s shadows bid me haste away. 
Farewell, farewell! and should I come no more, 
To roam thy hills, or wander by thy shore, 

Full oft to fancy’ s eye shall reiippear 

These lovely haunts, still to this bosom dear ; 
And Memory’s chords shall then responsive sing 
Of those bright days when life was in its spring. vad 





And when these eyes are dim, this hair is gray, 
And life’s brief hour is hastening swift away, 
My lips shall say to each inquiring friend, 

Who fondly o’er this sinking form may bend: 

‘Oh! place my ashes by that beauteous stream, 

Where once I roam’d in boyhood’s sunny dream ; 

That on my breast may rest the self-same sod 

In those bright hours I oft so gayly trod; 

That o’er me still may wave the ancient tree 

Whose spreading boughs so oft have shelter’d me ; 

Where many a bird, through each succeeding spring, 

May tune its throat my requiem to sing, 

And the bright waters, sweetly warbling by, 

Shall join to swell the pleasing symphony.’ 
United States’ Ship North-Carolina, April, 1851. R. T. M 
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ETCH OF GULF-SERVICE. 


BY THE WANDERER. 


Ir was a lovely morning in the month of March; not that cold, bleak, 
rainy March, which chills the bones of the dwellerin higher latitudes, but 

the March of the Gulf of Mexico, interspersed indeed with j icy ‘northers,’ 
but between them the air is of that delightful temperature which sometimes 
blesses the Manhattaner in the latter part of April and early part of May; 
being neither too hot nor too cold. 

Our stately vessel was anchored off Tuxpan river, about nine miles 
from shore, under the lee of the reef that would defend it in bad weather 
from the force of the sea, which during storms rolls in with great violence, 
gathering strength as it comes along the whole extended surface of the 
widest pait of the Gulf, and wastes its fury in snow-capped billows on the 
coral reefs that rise to arrest its progress. 

Old father Sol had just shown his smiling head about a handspike 
high in the eastern horizon, and threw a golden streak of sunshine over 
the waters that now lay tranquil as a sleeping infant, as if to form a path- 
way by which we might pass from the ship to the footstool of his resplen- 
dent majesty. A light breeze scarce ruffled the face of the ocean, as if 
the zephyr wished to greet old Neptune with a morning kiss; but the 
lazy fellow was so locked in slumbers that he scarce felt the chaste 
salute. 

The officer of the watch sauntered up and down the holy-stoned deck, 
whose snowy whiteness seemed almost insulted by the touch of his négligé 
high-lows. The sentry at the captain’s door reports six bells, and in a 
moment the echoes of the gun-deck are awoke by the measured sound 
of the old brazen-tongued time-teller. ‘Messenger-boy, tell the boatswain 
to call away the barge and second cutter.’ ‘Ay, ay, Sir;’ and now are heard 
the merry notes of the pipe as it peals thrillingly on the air. ‘Away 
there, bar; ges, away ! Away there, second cutters, away !? Each boatswain’s 
mate in turn, or —? in tune, takes up the burden of the song: ‘Away 
there, barges, away! Away there, second cutters, away!’ Quick at the 
word, the “well- -disciplined crews fly to the gangway and descend to their 
respective boats, which have been hauled ‘alongside the accommod: ation- 
ladder by their keepers. ‘Pass those arms into the boats!’ ‘Ay, ay, 
Sir!’ and a musket, cutlass and pair of pistols for each man were handed 
down the side. 

In a few minutes we all had taken our seats in the stern-sheets, armed 
in like manner with the men, save the musket, which was exchanged for 

a short carbine that loaded at the breech, and thus was rendered much 
more convenient for service, not needing the use of the ramrod for sending 
the charge home. ‘ Shove off,’ says the captain; and now, the word 
given, the oars, that had been held erect with their blades pointing to 
heaven, fell all at once splashing into the quiet waters, and threw the 
drops, rainbow-dyed, high into the air. ‘Give way !’ cries the coxswain ; 
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and taking the time from the stroke-oar, the sturdy sailors sent us skim- 
ming along in our course to the shore, our boat taking the lead. We 
were all so wrapped up in the beauty of the scene, that for some time no 
sound broke the silence, save the measured dip of the oars as they cut 
their way into the mirrored clement, and sent the eddies spinning far 
behind us. At length the captain said softly, as if hesitating to inter- 
rupt the train of thought by the noise of speaking: ‘Steward, have you 
got every thing as I directed?’ ‘I believe I have, Sir, said José, as he 
rummaged i in his baskets to see that all was right i in the commissariat 
department. Once commenced, the conversation was carried on in a 
light strain, as if heedless of the coming day’s work. About half an 
hour had passed, when a sound as of distant thunder broke upon the ear, 
telling us that the treacherous bar at the mouth of the river was at hand, 
and a long extent of foaming billows spread before us like a huge marble 
tomb-stone, to mark the sepulchre where, not long before, the gallant brig 
Truxtun had laid her shattered hulk. ‘In bow-oar! Tend the lead! Give 
way, men, give way; bend your backs! Mind your helm, coxswain!’ And 
away we flew with lightning-speed through the boiling cauldron, lashing 
in fury the sides of the frail boat, w hose single plank was all that stood 
between us and death. Now, like a rearing charger high in air, the lifted 
prow seems almost ov erhead; and again, as the combers roll on in quick 
succession, the stern points to heaven, while the baffled billow bears us 
along as if she would dash us to pieces in her course. ‘And a half two! 
deep two! quarter less two! half one!’ cries the leadsman, in rapid suc- 
cession. Ha! we touch the ground, and, every plank seems shivering 
with terror. That coming wave will swamp us; it is just breaking ores 
the stern: no, it passes under us. ‘Once more! One strong pull, boys! 
Another!’ and away we glide in safety along the sandy shores, leaving 
old Ocean far behind, gnashing his teeth that his prey has esc: aped him. 

O long-to-be-remembered Tuxpan bar! Scarce a month had passed 
after the time of which I am speaking, when on just such a tranquil day 
others were added to thy list of murdered v ictims, numbering among them 
one of the noblest hearts that ever gloried in his country’s honor : : need 
I say that I mean the brave Pinkney? ‘ Requiescat in pace.’ 

Not far from the bar in a little bay floated the beautiful schooner Tam- 
pico, the stars and stripes hanging languidly at the peak, half opening 
now and then, as if extending their expectant arms to woo the zephyr 
that played wi ith the lighter pendant at the mast-head. The boarding- 
nettings were triced up in the rigging, and the long Tom forward shone 
glistening in the sunshine under the paternal care of the gunner, with a 
kind of ‘nunquam non paratus’ air, to inform intruders on the premises, 
like the ‘ Beware of the dog,’ that they would be dealt with according to 
law. But we of course were welcome, for the same glad emblem that told 
to what country the ‘Tampico’ owed allegiance, floated also over our heads ; 
and as we pulled alongside, the pipe was heard announcing that a com- 
mander of the United States Navy was about to honor the little vessel 
with his presence, and the side boys, with hat in hand, held out the man- 
ropes to assist the embodiment of naval power to gain the deck. The 
friendly greetings over, we had time to make the happy discovery that 
breakfast was just ready — happy, because we had left our ship too early to 
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perform that ah asing personal Dele ith every man owes to himself; 

and ere long we were all seated round the table in the cabin, on which 
stood luxuries known only in southern climes. Side by side with 
the white loaf was the delicious plantain, in its own covering of golden 
hue, smoking from the pan. Oysters from the lagoon, mullet from the 
river, venison and wild fowl from the surrounding forest, with aceompani- 
me nts of fresh-picked oranges, bananas, et cetera. Justice was of course 
done to the repast, for how could we he ‘Ip doing justice when invoked by 
such enticing suppliants ? Sut the best of friends must part, at least on 
this sublunary globe, and so at last we bade adieu to the breakfast table, 
and lighting a fragant Havana, regained the deck. Having had our boats’ 
crews called away, we shook hands with our friends, more than one of 
whom offered his services as a volunteer; but having alre: dy as many as 
we wanted, we shoved off. 

No doubt the gentle reader has before this time wondered what all 
this is about, and deluded himself with the idea that he is going to be 
entertained with some tale of battle and bloodshed, daring for: iy or mid- 
night assault; but sorry as I am to disappoint him, I must tell “him, that 
if he has read thus far with any such expectation, he had better fling 
down the article in disgust, and vent his vexation in calling me ‘ humbug.’ 

Virgil writes, ‘ Arma virumque cano ;’ but I do no such thing: mine is 
a more peaceful, and I thiuk more useful theme, for the better under- 
standing of which I must for a moment look back over the past. 

The time of which I am writing was during the armistice. The Rio 
Grande had been passed, Monterey had been taken, and Taylor had ad- 
vanced his victorious sté and: wd far into the heart of the country. Vera 
Cruz had fallen; the stars and stripes, like Napoleon’s conquering eagles, 
had flown over many battle-fields ; and now the old gridiron, Gop bless it! 
hung peaceful from the flag-staff in front of the halls of the Montezuma, 
beneath whose roof Scott penned dispatches to many subjugated cities. 
The hardly-treated navy guarded the rock-bound and sand-girdled coast. 
Perry’s blue pendant floated from the royal-mast-head of the frigate 

Cumberland, moored off the castle of San Juan d’Ulloa. Orders had been 
given by the Commodore for the squadron to survey the coast, reefs, har- 
bors and rivers, from Cape San Roque to Sisal. In the execution of these 
orders we had proceeded to Tuxpan, and after having surveyed the outer 
reefs and roadstead, were now about to proceed up the river for the same 
purpose. 

By the time that we left the vessel, the sun was high in the heavens, 
but a light breeze blowing down stream ater sprung up while we were at 
breakfast, rendering the air just cool enough to be delightful, all laden as 
it was with the perfume of the blossoming orange- -orchards, over which 
it passed on its course to the sea, pilfering as it went the sweets from the 
unconscious flowers that knew.not of the theft. The joyous strains of 
many warblers, from the mingled chapperal and forest that lined either 
side of the river, fell on the ear and entranced us with their tuneful musie. 
As we rowed along, hundreds of large blue and white cranes, startled from 
their reveries on our approach, bent their long necks toward us as if to gain 
a nearer view; then slowly opening their wings, flew lazily away, but soon, 
tired by the exertion, lit again on some branch that overhung the water, 
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to await our coming for another removal. The more easily-startled 
scythe-billed curlew, or rainbow-feathered wood-duck, sprang quickly 
from their repast among the sedge: at the first sound of the measured dip 
of the oar, and flew toward the lily-eovered, sheltered lagooon. High 
overhead was heard the chattering of a flock of parrots we had disturbed 
from a colloquy on a withered tree, and seemed to fling back from the 
sky in unintelligible words their threats of anger at our interruption. 
Anon a stately deer looked at us from out his large sleepy eyes over the 
top of some leafy thicket; then, fearing the vicinity of that universally- 
dreaded creature, man, turned quickly ‘round and darted away into the 
depths of the primeval forest. ‘Truly, such a scene of dreamy beauty 
never do I expect to see again; and at the moment I would fain have been 
alone, for the idea of companionship did not at all harmonize with the 
surpassing sweetness of the hour. 

It was not what might be called a scene a grandeur, though far in the 
interior, to the southward, the snowy crest of Peroté lnemeal misty and 
dim in the distance, creled by many smaller heights of the same ‘chain 
of mountains, over which its lordly “peak reigns high above his fellows, 
and flings an envious look toward the loftier, crater-crowned Orizaba. 
The scenery in the immediate vicinity of the loever part of the river would 
be better characterized by the term tranquil, as the country is of a more 
level nature and covered with a beautiful, luxuriant growth of forest and 
flower. Here and there rich savannahs, like a verdant carpet, stretch far 
away on either side, sometimes bordered on the banks by the white- 
thorned chapperal, as if to defend them from all approach, often sloping 
down gradually to the very margin of the river, that seems to kiss the rich 
velvet sward, and giv es the flowers on its borders lovelier hues in gratitude 
for its condescension. Again the forest trees spread out their rich folie ge 
over the stream, and dip their branches into the babbling waters, as if 
they too desired to rest in the embrace of the liquid ele ment that murmurs 
untranslated secrets as it flows past them, and hangs in glee round the 
intruder clusters of pearly oysters. 

We, immediately on shoving off from the schooner, began to make 
preparations for the survey, w hich being rather singular, | think it might 
be well to explain them. 

Each boat is provided with sextant, watch, and a red flag, beside 
pencil, book, ete., for noting the observations. } 

One boat pulls ahead, and planting its flag in the bank, at a con- 
venient distance, crosses over to the other side of the river, the second 
boat remaining still at the starting-point. A right-angled triangle is 
thus constructed, the first boat forming the right angle, and the second 
boat and flag the other two angles. ‘Observ: ations are then taken with 
the sextants, from each boat to the flag, whereby the length of two of the 
sides of the triangle is obtained ; and thus, from the well-known rule, 
two sides of the tri: angle with the : angle included being known, the other 
is ascertained. The whole river is surve »yed in like manner, by forming one 
triangle after another. From each of the boats at every station, guns are 
also fired, and the length of time being noted by a we sll regulate .d watch, 
from the seeing the fl: ish to he aring the report, the distance in a straight 

line is also very accurately found out, as the speed at which sound trav els is 
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well known ; so that the number of seconds elapsing between the flash 
and report denote the number of feet from one object to the other. 

But the mere surveying part is in itself rather dry sport, so I have 
passed over it as rapidly as possible. 

About one o’clock our interior monitors reminded us that as there was 
not much chance of our having any regular dinner, we had better see 
what apology might be made for ‘the Omission ; sO signalling the other boat 
to come alongside, we ran our bows in toward the shore, and making 
our boats’ painters fast to a tree that stood hard by, we began to inspect 
our hampers, with a view to the consumption of their contents ; after 
having first ordered the crews to take their dinners, which they had 
brought along with them. 

Billy and I, who were mess- -mates, pulled out a liberal supply of hard 
tack, salt pork, and ship’s pickles, with a pocket- pistol, which I had de- 
posited i in one of my monkey-jacket pockets, of course in case of sickness ; 
for to tell the truth the steer: we mess was often rather hard up on board 
the good ship M , and sometimes the members of it were obliged to 
submit to rather indifferent commons. From the appearance of the other 
boat’s store, the ward-room was not in much better condition. ‘ Vil 
desperandum !’ The captain’s steward, José, noble fellow, was able to 
make up for all deficiencies ; and the captain’s invitation for all to join our 
forces together received what would be called in Congress a unanimous 
vote in the affirmative. 

One by one, from José’s magic basket, which seemed to have no bottom, 
so bountifully was it filled, appeared in succession, first a splendid West- 
phalia, then two bottles of fine old London dock, next a pair of roast 
chickens, and two more bottles of Gordon sherry; now a boiled tongue, 
now an enormous loaf of soft tack, and numerous smaller packages of 
crackers and butter, cheese and anchovy-paste ; and then, last but not 
least, (forgive me, ye friends of the Temperance Society, for making your 
mouths water,) lay in the depths of the wicker receptacle, side by side, in 
loving union, a hi ilf-dozen of B: arclay and Perkins X X X, with six more 
of sparkling Heidsick. 

But, sad the tale, pride must have a fall ; and poor José, drawing out 
his he ad from the hamper, in which for some time past he had “been 
almost entirely conceale d, exclaimed, with a doleful face, almost crying 
with vexation, ‘Dio mio! we have got no knives and forks ; * and on far- 
ther inspection but one tumbler was to be found, and th: at, like the Irish 
woman’s tub, was no tumber at all, for it was all broken to pieces. 
‘Mais n’importe;’ what with borrowing some tin cups and sheath-knives 
from the men, as also taking advantage of the old adage that fingers 
were made before forks, we grot along swimmingly. What. a merry party 
we made of it, all seated round on the gunwale of the boat, a large cracker 
in one hand for plate, on which was a piece of ham, chicken, or whatever 
else might be desired at the monfent. 

We had of course left our quarter-deck etiquette with our uniform 
coats on board ship, and were here ‘ hail fellows well met,’ as much with 
the captain as each other. ‘Mr. W , will you have another piece of 
chicken?’ holding out the fowl by one leg. ‘Thank you,’ taking hold of 
it by the other, and jointing it with the sheath-knife. ‘José, another 
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bottle of champagne.’ Pop! went a wie of Bacchus’ own aatilleny, 
scaring away a wise-looking crane that had been inspecting us hard by. 
‘Mr. P , you are nearest; Ill trouble you for another slice of that 
1am. sa illy, if there are any guerillas around, I hope they’ 
ham.’ ‘I say, Billy, if there are any guerill ind, 1} they ‘ll 
have the kindness to stay away till we finish our dinner” ‘ Here, José 

) y ’ ’ 
pass these two bottles forward to the men.’ Thus we went on laughing 
and joking. It was really one of the best dinners I ever eat; at least I 
thought so at the time. 


‘Gentlemen,’ at last said the captain, ‘may I have the honor of offer- 
ing a sentiment?’ 

‘Certainly, certainly! hear, hear!’ and all, bottle in hand, ‘ intentique 
ora tene -bant.’ 

‘ Absent friends.’ 

Ah! what means this rising of the heart almost in the throat? this tear 
on the eye-lid? I looked round among the others, as they drank the 
toast in silence, and on more than one weather-beaten cheek was a 
shining drop. It was not rain, for the heavens were blue overhead ; no, 
it was the voiceless, yet speaking tribute of the sailor to the remembrance 
of the far-away home and the loved ones there. Rich drop, priceless 


offering! and since that time I have paid the same to more than one of 


those who were with me then, now absent indeed, on a long, long jour- 
ney, from which will they ever come back? A whispering spirit answers, 
‘Never, never! You may go to them, but they cannot return to you. 

We spent an hour or so at our dinner: then casting off from the shore, 
proceeded with our surveying. We had thus gone over about five miles, 
when, on looking at the watch, we found that it was some time past five 
o'clock; so holding a council of war, we determined to leave the rest of 
the work for the next day, and proceed up to a little island, abreast of the 
town, which is nine miles from the mouth of the river. 

We had determined on encamping here, deeming it imprudent to pass 
the night in the town, as we were not very confide nt of the good-will of 
the inhabitants, and as also the men would most likely get scattered, 
perhaps intoxicated, in which case it was more than probable a quarrel 
would ensue. Our plans having been made, we turned our bows up 
stream, along which we had been advancing in a zig-zag, Virginia-fence 
kind of fashion before. 

Side by side, we pulled slowly against the current, having an hour or 
two of d: iy-light yet left, and not caring to fatigue the men more than 
necessary, as they had had rather a hard day’s woek of it. 

The sun was just setting behind the tall bluff which rises on the bank 
of the stream, where it takes a sharp turn to the right, on the opposite 
shore, a little below the town, and gilded the jagge d outline of the little, 
dilapidated fort that crowns its summit. This fort, when the American 
forces attacked the place, was in a fortified vendidinn and garrisoned with 
Mexican troops, who, on the first appearance of the vessels, fired one 
harmless salvo, which went far over the mast-heads, as if to sahate their 
unwelcome visitors ; then, without waiting for the return of the courtesy, 
turned their backs and ran away into the country as fast as their legs 
could carry them: whereas, if ‘they bad bravely defended their post, 
which from its position was of great strength, commanding a very long 
reach in the river, the Americans might have had a very different tale to 
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tell ; we when at last victorious, as no doubt they would have been in the 
oa. under any circumstances, many a mother would have mourned the 
son who fell at the capture of Tuxpan. 

The windows of the town were just beginning to show lights from 
within when we landed at the island, which, from appearances, had been 
in former times of some extent, but, being oradu: uly worn away by the 
rapid current, was now nothing save ¢ little knoll, about one ‘hundred 
yards in circumference, cove red 3 in part with tall, reedy grass; but at the 
lower end was a square spot of green turf, as if formed expressly for the 
purpose to which we intended to put it. Here we hauled our boats to 
the shore, the depth of water alongside the island at this part being so 
great as to allow them to float with their bows touching the bank ; ‘and 
driving into the ground two boarding-pikes, of which we had a supply, 
we fastened our craft se ‘curely for the night. Some of the men set about 
spreading the awnings over the boats, to kee »p off the dew, so that those 
who wished might slee “p under them; others built a fire alongside the 
fallen stump of a tree, which must have grown there formerly ‘and been 
of immense size, but now lay with one end i in the river, which no doubt 
had been the cause of its overthrow, by undermining it, and not content 
with the victory already obtained, had torn from the - parent stem, one by 
one, all the green br anches that adorned it, then left it a shattere d, shape- 
less trunk, to mourn in vain the loss of its former be auty; the other end, 
with the huge roots projecting in all directions, like knotted snakes, lay 
on the is land, and looked like some huge monster, the guardian genius of 
the spot. 

Night was now advancing apace, and the twinkling stars, one by one, 
shone out in the blue ether above us. The men, sup per over, were now, 
some in the boats and others lying around the fire in picturesque atti- 
tudes, sleeping after the fatigue of the day; and as the flames shot up 
into the sky, they threw out in bold relief the reclining figures of the 
tired sailors reposing on the cold ground, with their arms ~ under their 
heads for pillows and monkey-jackets for covering, calmly, as if rocking 
in their pendant hammocks on board ship, sung to sleep by old Ocean’s 
lullaby. The captain and Lieutenant D had brought their beds 
along with them, which had been spread - the stern sheets of the boats, 
and ‘the »y were now there courting the embrace of the drowsy god. jilly 
and I, however , preferred remaining on shore; and a little apart from the 
rest, but near enough to enjoy the warmth of the fire, we lay, with our 
coats under us, and a large Mackintosh boat-cloak, which the captain had 
lent to us for the purpose, spread over to protect us from the falling dews. 
Not being inclined to sleep, we conversed of home and friends, and many 
a tale was told of happy hours passed among far-distant love d ones, who 
perhaps were even then sending up to heaven the earnest prayer for the 
welfare of the wanderers. It was truly fit time ‘and place for opening 
the secrets of the soul to the sympathizing ear of a cherished companion. 
The slow tramp of the watch, as he pace d round the narrow island, was 
all that disturbed the tranquillity of the scene, and even this h: arwoniaed 
with it, for, with a little stretch of the imagination, an unseen looker-on 
might have sup posed us some band of exiled patriots reposing with our 


veapons beside us, in expectation of the sudden attack of the pursuing 
enemy. 
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We were just sneniiin ourselves to sein: wie one of the most 
beautiful sights that I ever beheld burst on our astonished view. As I 
before mentioned, the fire had been built beside an old fallen trunk of a 
tree, overgrown with a parasitical plant, which, from the lapse of years, 
had circled it a foot thick all round, and, twining in and out, hung down 
from the pendant ends of the spreading roots like a curtain of fairy web- 
work. The heat of the fire had by degrees dried all the moisture from 
the leaves, and now, some stray spark ‘catching them, in an instant the 
whole was one mass ‘of flame, which continued to burn brightly for some 
time, taking fantastic shapes as one by one the charred fragments fell off ; 
and at last it shone far into the interior, under the roots, and formed a 
bower of fire, fit mansion for the spirits that held watch and ward over 
the romantic isle. While this was still burning brightly, the gentle 
Somnus gradually claimed our unwilling allegiance. 

The pleasure of our expedition came very near meeting an unfortunate 
termination; for during the night Billy woke up, and finding the fire burn- 
ing rather dimly, he got up, determining to put some more wood on it, 
and seeing a log lying nearly in the fire, he took a boarding-pike which 
had been “need for 2 poker : and made a thrust, in order to push it into 
the fire. He happily missed the log, and was horrified to see it move, 
then sit up, and rubbing its eyes, ask him what the devil he was about ! 
Upon inspection, he found it to be P , the lieutenant of marines, who 
was notorious for having a hard head, and ‘who, feeling cold, had crept up 
to the fire and gone to sleep with his head ne: arly | in the flames. He 
immediately turned over and went to sleep again. I had been aroused 
by Billy’s getting out from under the cloak, and we both enjoyed a 
hee arty laugh over what might have been a rather serious affair. 

With d: ay-light we all turned out, and made our ablutions in nature’s 
own hand-basin ; then, havi ing seen that every thing was right in the boats, 
we started for the town. 

It had been determined to get our breakfast there, and while that was 
preparing, go up to a look-out which stood on a hill near by, and com- 
manded a view of the river as far as the ocean. By the time that we 
got alongside the little wooden wharf that jutted out into the stream, the 
inhabitants were all on the gui vive, and a number of them stood round 
to watch our landing. This was effected in martial style, by taking one 
half of each boat’s crew, with musket on shoulder, and. p istols and cutlass 
at side, and ranging them ; in double file on the wharf; then the captain, 
with us composing his staff, also armed, giving the w ord, we marched into 
the square, and grounded arms alongside the little j ail and court-house, 
which was a small, one-story-and-a- half building, with three or four rooms 
on the lower floor, opening directly on the street. In one of these apart- 
ments was a cross-barred door, which was all that confined twenty or 
thirty prisoners, of all ages, from the old white-haired hombre of sixty to 
the young rascally-visaged muchacho of sixteen, all villanously clad, ‘and 

some with chain-balls attached to their legs, who on our arrival peered 
out at us from between the bars, and be ‘gged ‘los Americanos, por el 
amor de Jesu y todos sontos, to give them something to buy ‘aguar- 
lie nte, de beber & la salud de los cahballeros, 
The remaining part of the crews had been left in the bo: its, with orders 
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not on any account to leave them unless relieved. After having made 
arrangements for procuring breakfast for the men, and accepted an invita- 
tion from the alca:de of the place to tomar el desayuno with him —for 
which, by-the-by, after eating, he polite ly informed us he would take 
whatever our ‘Excelencias’ chose to give ‘him — we marshalled the men 
again and proceeded to the look-out. Our road lay first through the 
principal street of the town, which is mostly built of low houses, one story 
high, and then it continued along the side of an orange-orchard, on whose 
rees were both blossoms and ripe fruit at the same time, that extended 
as far as the foot of the hill, winding round and round which was a path 
that led to the top. From the summit of the look-out might have been 
seen a beautiful undulating stretch of country, which of course the reader 
expects me to describe in : glowing terms: but I shall do no such thing, 
for the fog, charmed with the serenity of the landscape, had not yet left 
its verdant couch, and now lay cove —o with its misty curtain river, trees, 
hills, and village, although the sun, by this time high in the heavens, 
strove hard to conquer his insidious adversary. We were forced by this 
unexpected difficulty to descend without enjoying the prospect, (which I 
have since seen and can vouch for its loveliness,) and also to leave our 
observations for a subsequent part of the day. 

On returning to the town, we found th: at all was ready for breakfast, 
both for the men and ourselves; so ordering those who had remained in 
the boats to make them fast to the wharf and leave them, having found 
the inhabitants so well disposed as to banish all fear of attack, we told 
them that they might have two hours to themselves to see the place after 
breakfast; and cautioning them to avoid all quarrel with the town’s- 
people, we left them to themselves, first having seen them well provided 
for. We, with the captain, then followed the alealde to his house, 
which was of rather a better class than most of the others, where we sat 
down to a bountifully-spread table, although our appetites needed no 
stimulus in the way of luxurious fare, hunger having rendered us ready 
to be pleased with any thing. 

I could give you a cet: ailed account of all the good things set before us, 
but I will not, as I have already spun my yarn out to a greater length 
than I intended, so I must travel over the rest of my ground as fast as 
possible. 

Breakfast being disposed of, we held a council to determine our course 
for the day, and ‘concluded to wait till the fog was dispersed, and then, 
haviny taken an observation from the look- out, to start and work from 
the town down stream to where we had left off the day before, then 
return to the ship. 

This was accordingly done, and some time past night-fall we set our 
feet again on the deck of the good ship M ; heartily tired, and glad 
of a chance to rest after the fatigues of two days’ hard work. 

I may perchance at some future time give an account of what happened 
on our way down the river, which of course is very entertaining; but | 
will now hook on the boat’s tackles, and piping, ‘ All hands in boats,’ 

‘man the falls,’ and hoist them chock up to the davits ; then taking a turn 


with my yarn round the belaying pin, send the watch below, and bid the 
gentle re: ader ‘ Buenos noches.’ 





The Minstrel’s Curse. 


THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 





PROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 





In olden times a castle so proud and high there stood, 

Far o’er the lands it glistened, on to the deep blue flood ; 
And wreaths of fragrant gardens around it blooming lay, 
From which the freshest fountains sprang upward to the day. 


There reigned a haughty monarch, for lands and triumphs known ; 
With gloomy look and paleness he sat upon his throne ; 

His every glance was fury, and fear his every thought, 

And all his speech was scourging, and blood was all he wrote. 
One day unto the castle two minstrels held their way, 

The one with locks all golden, the other old and gray. 

With harp in hand the elder — upon a horse he rode ; 

His young and fair companion beside him briskly strode. 


Out spake the aged minstrel : ‘My son, make ready now f 
Thy sweetest lays remember, cause softest tones to flow. 
Call all thy powers together, both grief and holy love ; 
The stony heart of the monarch to-day we hope to move.’ 


And now the noble minstrels within the halls were seen, 
Upon his throne the monarch, and by his side his queen ; 
The king in fearful splendor, like bloody north-light shone, 
But sweet and mild the princess, as if the moon looked on. 


Then strikes his harp the elder; he strikes it wondrous well, 
And rich the sounds, still richer, upon the soft air swell ; 
And then with heavenly clearness the fair boy’s notes begin, 
While, like a spirit-chorus, the old man’s yoice chimes in. 


They sing of the golden season, of love, and gentle spring ; 
Of manliness and freedom, of truth and faith they sing ; 
They sing of all things pleasing, the human heart that move ; 
They sing of all things \ fty, that bear the soul above. 


The courtier-crowd around them forgot the scoff and frown ; 
The monarch’s cruel warrior before his Gop bowed down; 
The queen, o’ercome and melted, with joy and sadness too, 
The rose from off her bosom down to the minstrels threw. 


- 


Corrupters of my people! would ye bring my queen to shame ?’ 
The monarch raging bellowed, and shook in all his frame ; 

He hurls his sword, which, flashing, pierces the young man’s throat, 
Whence, ‘stead of golden music, a visddieibenn gushes out. 


As if by tempest scattered is all the hearing crowd, 

Upon his master’s bosom the dying boy is bowed ; 

He folds him in his mantle, he sets him on the horse, 

He binds him firmly upright, and outward bends his course. 


But by the lofty gateway the minstrel takes his stand, 
His harp, that _ of harps, he seizes in his hand : 
Then by a marble pillar its scattered fragments lie ; 
Through castle and through garden he sends his fearful cry : 
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‘ Wo to ye, halls so haughty ! may harp and song out-pour 
Through your deserted chz ambers their music-tones no more ! 
But sighings sound, and groanings, and sl: avish steps alway — 

Avenging Fury treading oer ruin and decay ! 


‘ Wo to ye, fragrant gardens, blooming in May’s sweet light! 
This dead, disfigured visage I offer to your sight, 
That, seeing, ye may wither—that every spring may dry ; 
That ye for ever after all desolate may lie! 


‘ Wo to thee, cruel monarch, thou curse of minstrelsy ! 
In vain may all thy strivings for bloody glory be ; 
In deep oblivion buried, thy name be never known, 
But faint away and vanish, like to a dying groan!’ 


The aged man has spoken, and Heaven has heard his call : 
The walls are lying lowly, the towers are ruined all; 

Yet one high pillar only tells of its old renown, 

And that, already broken, a night can crumble down. 


And dreary wastes around it instead of gardens stand ; 

No tree its shade diffuses, no fountains pierce the sand ; 

No songs, no books of heroes the monarch’s deeds rehearse : 
Lost and forgot for ever! this is the minstrel’s curse. 


THE BURIAL OF FRAZER. 


No incident in our revolutionary annals is fraught with greater inter- 
est than the fall and burial of General Frazer. It rests, we believe, upon 
traditionary, but, we fear, too credible authority, that the death of that 
officer was attributs able to the commanded aim of the American sharp- 
shooters, whose fatal ability was signalized by the havoc of British officers 
in many battles of the Revolution. 

The story runs, that early in the conflict of Bemis’ Heights, October 
seventh, 1777, General Morgan, of the American riflemen, remarking the 
invariable effect of Frazer’s presence in restoring order and confidence in 
the hard-pressed and wavering British lines, called several of his men to 
him, and thus addressed them: ‘You see yonder officer upon that white 
horse. It is General Frazer. He is a noble fellow, and I greatly honor 
him ; but it is necessary for our that he should die. To your posts, 
srd let me not see him long SLeitly after, Frazer fell by a ball that 
pierced his stomach, and the ~heafty breakfast he had eaten that morning 
aided the office of the deadly missile. He was carried to the house 
where the Baroness Reidesel and her children were staying, near the 
field of battle. Here he lay until six o’clock next morning, suffering much, 
and frequently exclaiming, ‘Poor Burgoyne! Fatal ambition!’ His 
dying reque st Wi is, that he might be buried at six in the evening of the 
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same day, in a redoubt which he had aided in constructing on the summit 
of a neighboring height. 

Accordingly, at that hour they bore him forth, General Burgoyne and 
his staff following as mourners. The rest will be better told in the beau- 
tiful and expressive words of that officer’s journal : ‘The incessant can- 
nonade during the solemnity ; the steady attitude and unaltered voice 
with which the clergyman offici ated, though frequently covered with dust 
which the shot threw up on all sides of him ; the mute but expressive 
mixture of sensibility and indignation upon every countenance ; these 
objects will remain to the last of life upon the mind of every man who 
was present. The growing duskiness added to the scenery, and the whole 
marked a character of that juncture, that would make one of the finest 
subjects for the pencil of a master that the field ever exhibited. To the 
canvas, and to the pen of a more important historian, gallant friend, | 
consign thy memory! There may thy talents, thy manly virtues, their 
progress and their period, find due distinction ; and long may they sur- 
vive — long after the frail record of my pen shall be forgotten.’ 

It ought, in justice to the Americans, to be stated, “that when they 
ascertained that the collection upon which they had fired was a funeral, 
they promptly apologized for the apparently inhuman transaction. 

Can you not, Mr. Editor, inspire some of our artists to take advantage 
of the above suggestion, and execute a national painting, representing the 
Burial of Frazer ? 


On Saratoga’s crimsoned field, 
When battle’s volleyed roar was done, 
Mild autumn’s mellow light revealed 
The glories of the setting sun. 
On furrow, fence and tree that bear 
The iron marks of battling tien, 
The radiance burneth calm and fair, 
As though varth aye had sinless been. 
The gory sods, ali scathed and scarred, 
And piled in trenchéd mounds, declare 
A thousand warriors, fallen and marred, 
Have found a fina) bivouac there. 
Across the scene of deadly fray 
Infrequent strollers pace afar ; 
Perchance to muse where comrades lay, 
Or weep above the wrecks of war. 
And list! from yonder bulwarked height, 
The faint-heard martial signals come 3 
For those that keep the watch to-night 
Are gathering at the evening drum. 


As the last sunbeam kissed the trees, 
That sighed amid its dying glow, 
Borne softly on the evening breeze, 
Floated the soldier’s note of woe. 
From out the Britons’ guarded lines, 
With wailing fife and muffled deum, 
While gleaming gold with scarlet shines, 
A band of mourning warriors come. 
With arms reversed, ull sad and slow, 
And measured tread of martial men, 
Forth on their lengthening path they go— 
But not to wake the strife agam. 
No plunging haste of fight is there ; 
No serried ranks or bristling lines; 
No furious chargers headlong bear 
Their riders where the death-flash shines, 
The penncon lis the soldier’s pall ; 
The battery for the bicr is chanced ; 
And plumes of nodding sable all, 
On chieftains’ brows are round it ranged. 
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The Burial of Frazer. 


The noblest leader of the host 
They carry to his dreamless sleep ; 
The heart of British hope is lost, 
And vain the tcars that Britons wecp. 
Thine arm of valor, proud BuRGoYNE, 
Is paralyzed for ever now ; 
While comrades, gallant Frazer, join 
Fondly to wreathe thy fallen brow. 


On yonder hill that skirts the plain, 
A lone redoubt, with haste upraised, 
O’erlooks around the trampled grain, 
Where oft the dying hero gazed. 
Bury me there at set of sun,’ 
His latest words of ebbing life: 
*I may not see the triumph won,’ 
Nor mingle with the final strife. 
If gloom awuits our path of fame, 
I die before the ill befalls ; 
These ears shall tingle not with shame, 
Nor longer list when glory calls, 
At set of sun in yon redoubt, 
Lay me to rest as rest the brave.’ 
The flickering lamp of life went out, 
And strangers’ land must yield a grave. 


. 


Slowly in mournful march they wend 
Their upward way to reach the tomb; 
Unwittingly the foemen send 
Their shots around with heavy boom, 
Peals sullenly the distant knell, 
And the dread missiles hurtle by ; 
No muttered tones of anger swell, 
But grief and ire work silently. 
They reach the height, commit their trust, 
And siient round uncovered stand ; 
While booming shots updash the dust 
in clouds around the listening band. 
Robed, and with dignity serene, 
The man of Gop reads calmly on; 
No terror marks his quiet mien, 
As hoarse responds the evening gun. 
© Earth to earth, and dust to dust :’ 
Thus the solemn accents fall ; 
Earth receives the precious trust, 
Evening saddens over all. 
Pile the mound! No living form 
Nobler soul enshrines than he, 
Now bequeathed the darkling worm, 
Pride of British chivalry ! 
« lashing through the twilight gloom, 
1.0, the volleyed honors roar! 
Latest tribute at the tomb 
War can o’er its victims pour. 
All is done: there wait for thee, 
Fallen chief! no more alarms ; 
But thy mourners soon must see 
Shameful ‘field of grounded arms.’ 


Years have trolled their changes by ; 
Harvests oft have robed the plain ; 
And the leafy honors high 
Sigh no more above the slain. 
Sons of sires who.in the black, 
Doleful days of ’seventy-seven 
Rolled the tide of battle back, 
Seeking hope and strength in heaven, 
Wondering tread the storied ground, 
And with glowing accents tell 
How their fathers victory found, 
And the spot where Frazer fell. 
Gallant chief'ain! nobler song 
Ought to speak thy honored name 5 
But our sons, remembering long, 
Worthier tribute pay thy fame ! 
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JOHN BULL IN HIS OWN PASTURES. 


BY A BOSTONIAN. 


Arter the usual monotony of crossing the Atlantic ocean— with waves 
now rough, then smooth, fair winds and adverse ones, storm, calm, 
clouds, sunshine, with the other usual events on board of ship — we were 
greeted at the mouth of the river Mersey by the motley-colored spire 
of the church of Saint Nicholas ; the saint being the patron of sailors, 
and the church the finest in the borough of Liverpool. 

This spire, by the way, owes its variegated hues to no architectural 
design, or fantasy of decoration, but purely and simply to the hand of 
Time, and the neglect, if not of ages, yet certainly of a long lapse of 
years ; for the discolored remnants of a different time of workman- 
ship are so apparent, that stone-color of very varied hues, with frag- 
ments of a daub here and a daub there, with now and then a sheet 
or two of planished tin, a small attempt at fresco, and a smaller touch 
of gilding, with a huge rusty old weather-cock surmounting the whole, 
gives to this otherwise well- -proportioned spire‘the patched-up and garbled 
appearance of a poverty and neglect by no means creditable to deacons, 
wardens, parish, people or priest. 


By this time, perhaps, this venerable appendage to the church may 
have gotten a fresh daub of stone-color, for it must be borne in mind 
that we can speak only of the past; yet is Liverpool so remarkable now 
for its bad-conditioned churches, that the lampoon in an old play of the 
year 1600 is as applicable as ever 


‘ Rotren and forgotten as a Leiverpoole churche, 
Parson, people, and beadie all lefte in ye lurche.’ 

Our voyage, made in the good old original mode of sailing by canvas, 
was a rapid one, for the eighteenth day after leaving New York we were 
landed at Liverpool, in the dominions of Her Majesty Victoria the First. 

Without any formalities from custom-house officials — these being re- 
served for another day, and our luggage left on board — the passengers 
were immediately set on shore ; and to effect this purpose, a steam-boat, 
blacker than ‘ Vulcan’s stithy,’ old, shattered, and filthy, was moored 
alongside our noble ship. This steam-boat, I imagined, must have been 
engaged i in the colliery trade, for every part of her was begrimed with 
soot and smoke ; the men, too, who managed her, were covered, hands, 
faces, and clothes, with coal- dust and lamp- -black ; and it was amusing 
to behold the well dressed American passengers, of both sexes, scudding 
over the rickety plank that was supported on one end by the bulwark of 
the ship, while the other was rigged by a rope to the steam-boat chimney, 
and presented a footing of very questionable security. Our passengers, 
all of them well dressed, and many of them too much so for the occa- 
sion, now ventured to tread the plank, then logked most despairingly at 
the clouds of black vapor in which they were env elope sd, as they de- 
scended their narrow foot-hold in single file from the ship to the steamer : 
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then again their dismay at findi ng no chairs or means of sitting down, 
save only that of the black wooden benches, all covered with thick sue- 
cessive layers of smoke, dirt and dust that had become incorporated into 
a hard consiste ney! The steamer, too, on loosing her hold of the ship, 

from some misman: \wement — for he in command was tipsy — gave a most 
tremendous lureh, that brought several of its passengers flat upon the 
deck. However, the soiled garments, and fright were but trifles, for in a 
few minutes we reache d the pier-stairs, up which we scrambled, and once 
more enjoyed that delightful sensation to a landsman, of pressing our 

feet upon the solid earth. 

Furnished with many addresses, we now took leave of our fellow-pas- 
sengers and separated, each as fate might lead him. A better theatre 
than a ship for the study of all the virtues that dignify our nature could 
not well be chosen; and generally speaking, the companionship of fellow- 
passengers is an agreeable one: people thus thrown together at once 
break through the restr: uning conventionalities of ceremony, and become 
suddenly sociable. Yet, strange too as it may seem, there are few pas- 
sages m: ade across the ocean without some diss 1g Tee ments : : for men, like 
tigers, are rarely ever cooped up together without showing their teeth. 

“Unless pressed by the importunities of important business, there are 
few occasions on which we are more disposed to be idle than in the days 
immediately subsequent to landing after a sea-voyage: there is a listless- 
ness about us, bodily and mental, nay, a very sense of weariness, though 
our prece ding vogage has been spent in sheer idleness and time-killing, for 
no man can be industrious at sea; still there is always an inaptitude for 
occupation, seeming as if it took a ‘Tittle time to renew again our acquaint- 
ance with mother earth ; our limbs feel fatigued and move more clumsily 
than was their want; out minds are, as it were, out of joint, and over- 
much thinking is a burden; we shun exercise, and sleep enor mously. 

But the necessities of our nature are now-a-days many and important, 
and there are few things of life more so than is the luggage, i inseparable 
from him who travels. So on the third day of our arrival —our ship 
being housed in the Waterloo dock — after running the gauntlet through 
a train of tide-waiters, bargemen, boatmen, excise- -officers, searchers, in- 
spectors, weighers, gaugers, “handlers and fee lers, with their thousands of 
deputies, our two trunks and carpet-bags, hat-case and umbrella, were per- 
mitted to pass into the possession of their legal owner, on his payment of 
the sum of eight shillings and eleven pence halfpenny to the revenue of 
Her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. We could never ascertain what 
the excisable articles were. A few old books, English editions, too, re- 
turning to their native land, were carefully weighed in the balance and 
mulcted in the sum of two shillings and four pence; a music-box, too, 
had to pay its share, as did also an unfinished case containing three bot- 
tles of claret wine, a rocking-chair, and a jar of apple-sauce. 

The officials about English custom-houses are rude, burly kind of men, 
who, in the pride of their petty authority, pull the effects of luckless pas- 
sengers about, oftentimes to their no small i injury, and clutching at a sus- 
pected box, parcel or bundle, play off their bull-dog tricks as if they had 
really nabbed so much concealed treason. On the present occasion, our 
trunks were no sooner passed over to us, than a horde of ruffianly looking 
fellows beset us with, ‘Remember the porter, Sir!’ ‘Please your honor,’ 
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says another, ‘I’m the bargeman,’ ee to drink your honor’s 
health, screams athird. ‘Tide-waiter, S ‘Boatman, Sir.’ ‘ This way, 

your honor:’ all shouting and screaming, sls you this way and that, 

until, wearied and annoyed with insolence and extortion, one is compelle d 
to elbow himself through them, and literally to pay away with both hands 
in no very mild manner. The carman, who takes your luge: ge in a huge 
cart, piles in the same vehicle that of as many other passengers as he can 
get; and unless you go with him yourself over perhaps two-thirds of the 
town as he delivers each at their re spective addresses, you will probably 
find yourself minus a hat-case, carpet-bag, or some thing else, as the case 
may be. This happened to two of our fellow-passengers, who, trusting 
to the honesty of the carman, found that their umbrellas and _hat-cases 
were among ‘the missing. These, to be sure, are among the common 
annoyances of those who travel, but j in Liverpool they exist to a greater 

extent perhaps than in any other city inChristendom. No city in Europe 
has so large a share of travellers arriving by water as Live “pool ; henee 
there are constantly plying about those newly arrived, harpies who live, 
support families, get rich, and ; are of course respectable ; for above all places, 
is wealth here respectability, though attained by the tolerated system of 
knaveries that are practised upon the i ignorant and careless. 

Behold us domiciled in lodgings, the usual mode of living through- 
out England. It is pleasant, somewhat domestic, and very unsociable. 
In engaging your rooms, the services of the servant to the f family are 
gener: ally include d, to attend to keeping them clean, and also to do your 
cooki ing, go to mé arket t, run of errands, take in messages, and look after 
the thousand other affairs that come within the duties : of a servant of all 
work. For these duties, in addition to the stipulated rent paid for your 
rooms, it is customary to give the servant some gratuity when you leave. 
This mode of life, much less pleasant than our American bo: wding- houses, 
is certainly for families more economical than the hotels. Lodging- 
houses of every condition abound in Liverpool, and it was our fate to be 
the inmate of an excellent one in Slater-street, near Bold-street, the fash- 
ionable quarter. 

Comfortably established in our own household, with many strong predi- 
lections in favor of England, with abundance of leioure, and yearning to be 
pleased, there was in our bosom a satisfactory sensation of delight, that 
we were in the land of the mighty, the intellectual: there was an honest 
sense of pride in the thought of its great glory, claiming as we do de- 
scent from its people; its domestic, political and le gislative institutions ; 
the abode of genius, of science and the arts; a land that for ages had 
been the model and prototype for all Christendom, and whose various 
advances in every department of art and knowledge had been the wonder 
no less than the envy of foreign nations. These, and similar reflections, 
connected with others of a domestic nature, had led us with many strong 
affections toward England as our future lend: of ‘choice and dwelling- 
place on earth. We premise these remarks as showing a disposition to 
take things as we found theni, and with a willingness to be pleased, with- 
out a too keenly fastidious taste to find fault with the cut of our cvat, 
quarrelling with our bread and butter, or growling at the incidental good 
things we now and then met with. 
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That there is a reverse side to the good things of England as well as 
other lands is most indisputable, and some of the prominent ones that 
beset the sojourner there, we hold it fair and just faithfully to deseribe. 
We had the good fortune to bring with us sufficient and good letters, 
securing to ourself thereby many of those gracious acts of hospitality 
which E nglish people so well know how to perform. As the proverb of 

‘judging a man by the company he keeps’ is to some extent not without 
its value, we should, in good faith to our readers, inform them that 
we had no introductions to royalty or to its attending satellites, princes, 
dukes or lords. On these, then, their habits, manners, or modes of life: 
their splendid palaces, equipages and banquets ; their degrees of rank, 
from simple knighthood up to royalty itself, with all the intervening con- 
ditions and phases of that most factitious of all things, noble blood; on 
these, then, we repeat, it is no more our intention to dwell, than it is 
upon the pedigree and rank of their horses and hounds. With many of 
the distinguished professional men, divines, counsellors, physicians, and 
philosophers ; with merchants, tradespeople, and mechanics; with many 
worthy people in the ordinary pursuits of life, we had that extensive inter- 
course that will never be forgotte n. To many of these, too, we feel grate- 
ful for much information and kindness: and many individual recollections 
now in our mind, are more important than a knowledge of the value of a 
dukedom or the jewels that glitter in a crown. : 

Liverpool, that immense mart of commerce, where the ships from all 
quarters of the navigable globe do centre, and pour forth their cargoes, 
is a corporate borough town, situated at the point of the river Mersey 
where it empties into the sea. It is governed by a mayor, bailiffs, recor- 
der, sixteen aldermen, forty-eight councillors, clerks, and enough other 
subordinate officers to do ail the munie ip al busi siness. It sends two mem- 
bers to Parliament. And thus much for its government. Its early hi-tory 
and name is involved in obscurity and much silly fable. Some historians 
contend that the etymology of its name is derived from a bird called the 
liever, that used to abound on the river, coming there at stated periods to 
drink from a pool; and hence the name Liever or Liver-pool. Most un- 
fortunately, however, for this tradition, although the corporation still 
retains the bird in its signet, its existence, like that of the pheenix, is 
purely fabulous. Yet so great is the | lief in this origin, that a mem- 
ber of the city corpor: ation assured us of its truth; and insisted farther, 
‘that there must’ ave been forme rly such a hanimal as a dragon; for other- 
wise, ow could Saint George ’ave conquered ’im ? and, Sir, if ’e ’ad 
not conquered ‘im, ’ow could ’e be so represented on the coin of the 
realm?’ Here, to be sure, was ‘the argumentum non disputandum. Still, 
notwithstanding the argument of the learned alderman, naturalists are so 
perverse and obstinate as to refuse the liever a place in their classifica- 
tion, and assign it a rank with the dragons, unicorns, phcenixes and 
mermaids, and such-like outlandish and unknown monsters. 

The great commereial prosperity of Live pool 3 is of rather modern date : 
for we find that in the year 1570 it contained only one hundred and 
forty houses, and but two hundred and twe nty-three tons of shipping. 

Ap art from its immense commercial rel: ations, Liverpool has but few 
objects of interest, and except to mercantile men, is by no means an 
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attractive sheen of selina Seat, are to sii sure a number of very 
fine buildings here, among which the Town Hall and the Exchange are 
the most prominent. 

The warehouses here are as old and ugly as decay and time can make 
them. To be sure, forthe mere purpose of storing goods, elegant buildings 
are by no means necessary ; yet if we compare the same things in America, 
we cannot but be struck with the superior convenience and beauty of the 
warehouses and stores that are to be found in Boston, New- York, and 
many other cities in the United States. 

The docks of Liverpool, far more than its churches, make the great 
glory of the place. These are immense walled dépdts furnished with 
huge gates in which the ships on arriving are enclose d. _ He re they all 
lie pac cked very close together, with their yards and rigging inte rlocked 
with one another, so as to present an appearance of all hey ing inextricably 
united together. The Prince’s Dock is the largest, in which the American 
liners generally lie. The vessels enter the docks at proper times of the 
tide through huge gates, under the management and direction of the 
Dock-Master, a most import unt functionary, and one, too, who enjoys a 
fat salary: his office is to direct the entrance, ap p oint suitable places for 
the ships, beside various other dutie 's, such as the berthing, changing, and 
departure of each ship. No fire for cooking or other purposes is allowed 
on board of any vessel while in dock, under a very heavy penalty; and 
the sailors are consequently compe led to live on shore during the stay in 
dock, often at serious inconvenience. Liverpool abounds in charit: able 
institutions and hospitals of every description; yet beggary, squalid, loath- 
some and disgusting, meets one at every turn. 

At the upper part of the town, on a ge a rise of ground, we come to 
the principal public promenade, called St. James’s Walk. It is arranged 
with some taste and neatness, the walks gravelled, and the shrubbery in 
better preservation than the flowers. It is not, however, a place of much 
resort, being situated at one end of the town, a long distance from the 
thickly- “populated portion : with the exception of a stray nurse or two, 
with a few consumptive children, it is generally as lonely as a desert. 
But then the climate of England, now too in the month of June, is 
about as cold and raw as a down-east April, and presenting but small in- 
ducement to walk for pleasure. 

Passing through this walk, we come to St. James’s Cemetery. This is 
indeed a “beautifully- arranged repository for the dead. It occupies the 
site of a stone quarry, a pi art of which has been excavated for its present 
purpose. At the entrance stands on one side the sexton’s house; we 
enter the enclosure through an archway cut out of the rock, and winding 
in its passage by a gently -desce nding slope to the level of the burial-place 
below, while above and around are m: uny fine large trees, of a deep green 
foliage, intermingled with shrubbery, and occasionally a cypress or tall 
pine-tree, waving their leaves in seeming harmony with the solemn pur- 
poses of the place. A funeral procession enter d the cemete ry, and the 
mournful pageantry, preceded by a venerable clergyman reading the im- 
pressive Service for the Burial of the Dead, presented a most. picturesque 
and solemn scene, impressing forcibly on the mind the truth of the line: 


‘ What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue!” 
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At the silk of the cemetery nearest to Duhostent stands the oratory. It 
is placed upon a rock, and on one side is thirty or forty feet above the 
level surface of the burial-place. It is a neat building of the Doric order, and 
made after the model of some Grecian temple. Its interior is fitted up 
in a judicious and impressive manner, and the ceremony of the consecra- 
tion of the grounds for their present purpose was pet rformed by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese. There are a great number of pretty monuments 
scattered about, but it would add much to their solemn influences if there 
was less fulsome and indiscriminate praise of the individual who rests 
below. Some writer justly observes, that he only wished the world con- 
tained as many affectionate husbands and wives and dutiful children as 
we read of on the tomb-stones of every church-yard. And then, too, how 
often do we find all solemnity shocked by the doggerel of some village 
moralist. In France there is attached to all the burial-grounds a ‘ Bureau 
des Inscriptions, to regulate and correct the epitaphs, none being allowed 
that are in sens -dly extravagant or ludicrous taste. Some office of this 
kind is much needed in E ngland, where more ribaldry is to be found cut 
deep in stone and marble, than in : ny other land in all Christendom. But 
few, to be sure, of this de scription are to be found in the cemetery we 
allude to; but hints even here the false spelling and old see-saw dogee rels 
with which many pretty monuments are defaced are truly disgusting. A 
very universal custom here —and it strikes us as rather an odd one —is to 
inscribe upon the tomb-stone, at the same time that it commemorates the 
virtues of the defunct, the particular trade or calling for which he was 
famous while an inhabitant of upper air. Of what import: ince it can be 
to be told in epitaph that the departed Mr. Snooks was an excellent 
blacksmith, or that the lamented Mr. Green was a clever stone-mason, 
we are at a perfect stand-still to discover: it might do well enough as a 
sign-board announcement for the living, but seems quite out of place 
‘after life’s fitful fever’ is over ; yet this custom is universal in all English 
church-yards, burial-grounds, and depositories for the dead. 

Near the centre of the cemetery there is an ill-proportioned hectagonal 
building, enclosing the statue of the distinguished statesman, the late Mr. 
Huskisson. His mortal remains were de posited bene wile, This ugly 
building has on one side a small half-glass door; and it is only by peep- 
ing through the unwashed, dirty panes of small glass, that the visitor is 
permitted an imperfect glance of this most beautiful statue. It stands 
upon a pe .destal of white marble; and the resemblance that it bears to the 
original in life is said to be most striking. 

This shameful spirit of hiding elegant monuments from the public sight 
is strongly characteristic of the English people: with very few e xceptions, 
every thing in the way of art is carefully shut up from the public, and 
can ‘only be seen by a long routine of ap plication to one functionary or 
another, or else by a system of | feeing that is no less disgraceful than it 
1s illibe Te al. 

To return to our subject. It will be recollected by many that Mr. 
Huskisson, one of the cabinet ministers of England, met with his death 
by an accident on the Liv erpool and Manchester R: ‘il road, on the day it 
was first opened to the public, in ae year 1830. The injury that befell 
him was a compound fracture of the thigh-bone, or, as the surgeons 
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technify it, a comminuted fracture, by which the bone is broken into small 
pieces ; in this case the ends of the fractured bone were protruded through 
the flesh of the thigh, and the hemorrhage was frightful. This terrible 
disaster happened at what is now called the Parkside station, about 
seventeen miles from Liverpool. There are three distinct notches that 
were cut in the rail on the precise spot where the accident happened, 
and on the stone-wall close by is a large marble slab sunk in the wall, 
and bearing the following inscription : 


e 
This Tablet, 
A TRIBUTE OF PERSONAL KESPECT AND APFECTION, 
BEEN PLACED HERE TO MARX THE SPOT WHERE, ON 1 FIFTEENTH DAY OF SEPTEMBER, IN 


THE YEAR 1830, THE DAY OF THE OPENIN OF THIS R WZ 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE WILLIAM HUSKIsS IN, M. P., 


Singled out by the decree of an inscrutable Provinence from the midst of the distin- 
guished multitude that surrounded him, in the full pride of his talents and the per- 
fection of his usefulness, met with the dreadful accident that occasioned 
his death, which dv ‘prived England of an illustrious statesman, 
and Liverpvol of its most honored representative. 


There is another cemetery at the opposite end of the town, called the 
Necropolis. In this burial-place business is done on a more liberal scale, 
since here the particular religious opinions of the deceased are nu objection 
to his interment. This degree of religious liber: lity to those not of the 
established church is qu te rare in England, where the spirit of persecution 
and insuit is often visited upon the poor remnants of mortality itself, as if 
the mouldering dust of those who differ from the established creeds of 
the land were a becoming subject for the petty vengeance of a nation. 
Weremember to have met a tomb-stone on the side of a public road, placed 
there cver the remains of a Jew, who was not allowed interment in any 
consecr..ted ground : 


* The last sad vengeance that the state could take.’ 


But a short walk from the Necropolis, pas ing from the dead men to 
the living beasts, we reach the Zoclogical Gardens. They occupy a very 
large space of ground, and aie well crranged, with grave ‘| walks bordered 
by pretty and well-scented flowers, with thick shrubberies, fine young 
trees, and httle ponds of water, to the surface of which little cons umpt ve 
red fishes now and then pop, hoping from the visitor a crumb of bread. 
The menagerie coutains a well-selected assortme: t of caged-up animals, 
lions, tigers, panthers, bears, wolves and monkeys, with the other rare 
beasts usually met with in such places. During the summer season and 

on certain other particular occasions, concerts are given here, and pitiful 
efforts are sometimes attempted at an illumination. A few spare strings 
of variegated colored lamps are susperded from tree to tree, with here 
and there a light about ag large as an ordinary tallow candle of six to the 

pound ; then, for what are called fire-works, some half a dozen unambitious 
rockets, that hardly rise, with a few dim squibs, lighted only to make one 
f.eble hiss and expire; then, again, a very faint cannon ding, gy, with a flash 
or two of gunpowder, three candle-si uffers, with turbans on their heads 
and swords i hand, :unning about and smashing at each other in front 


of a past e-board ea tle, make up what was style d the ‘grand spectacle of 


the storming of Seringapatam and the death of Sir John Moore! Sir 
John Moore and Serii gapatam! Genius of history, where art thou? 
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However, all these things together, with the lion’s roar, the chattermg of 
the monkeys, the hyena’s howl and braying of the jackass, made up on ‘the 
whole one of the most cxtrao. ‘dinary medley ys that can be conceived; while 
outside the gate a huge boy, dressed in a red jacket and a bit of coarse 
white cotton ‘cloth twisted round his he: ad, his face grimed with soot and 
ringing a bell exclaiming, ‘ Valk up and see! sixpence the grand hillu- 
mination — tuppence the bears.’ 

That this is considered no small affair in the way of a show, may be 
understood from the extravagant expressions of de light from crowds of 
well-dr ssed people that flock to se e, and from the remarks that inciden- 
tally drop from their lips. A worthy English merchant, by whom we 
were ggg “dl, as we came out toge ‘ther, “excl: umd: 

‘Ah, Sir, don’t you think this is uncommon nice? Upon my word, it 
was iad ful! — dear me! And ’ow them lions roared! must ave strong 
cages for them fellows. Ah! I suppose you never saw nothink like this 
in America, Sir?’ 

The reply was, of course, ‘ No, never.’ 


E D PRAYER. 


A CHILD, 

With full blue eyes and softly clustering hair, 

An orphan, by the flinty-hearted world 

Forgot, one evening in the de wy light 

And calm sereneness of the blessed stars, 

aes It to her Maker. She had learned to pray, 
Catching deep, holy whispers from the lips 

Of her sweet mother; and while now she prayed, 

Large tears of grief and bitter loneliness 

Welled from the hidden fountain of her heart. 


She prayed: and, like some wingéd dream, her prayer 
Flew upw: ard to the throne of Gop, and Hr 

teceived it to His bosom; and there came, 

Mingled with star-light, a soft, inaudible 

Response, that filled her soul wich balmiest hope ; 
And, burdened with the excess of the new feeling, 
She sobbed herself to sleep. 


The morrow came, 
With gilded morn, and song of early birds, 
And bubbling of the joyous rivulet ; 
And with it also came an angel form, =, 
That wakened this poor child with tenderest kisses ; 
Took her from want and tearful loneliness, 
And was a mother to her. 


Then she prayed 
With a full heart of gratitude, so long 
As on the earth she walked, and ever said, 
And taught her children thus to say, 
‘Our Heaventy Faruer, b/essed be Tuy name!’ 
‘Ingleside, 1851. 
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FLATTERY, FRIENDSHIP, AND LOVE. 


paloge a 


Once —’tis no matter when — a fay 
(Another Artet, authors say, 

In gentle girldhood’ s likeness dre ssed) 
A little parchment book possessed, 

U pon whose Jeaves of spotle ss white 
Did Flattery, Love, and Friendship write. 
First, in a fair Italian hand, 

These verses witching Flattery penned : 
‘There ’s not a fay in fairy land, 

There’s not a nymph by Dian kenned, 
Whose vaunted beauty “would, my fair, 
With thy rich loveliness compare. 

Thy mind is mirrored in thy face ; 

Its charms I will not seek to trace, 

Lest Justice should not have her due, 
Nor half thy worth be brought to view. 
Envy must own, and Truth proclaim, 
Perfection ought to be thy name’ 
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The quill next smiling Friendship took, 
And thus she wrote within the book: 
‘My fair, may gladness e’er as now 
Sit throned upon thy lovely brow: 
Although between us seas should roll 
Wide as the space *twixt pole and pole, 
Though high you sit, though low you be, 


oe 


This ave will be my prayer for thee. 
And on! should aught of ill e’er seek 
To pale the roses on thy cheek, 

My care ’t will be to soothe the pain, 
And make those roses bloom again. 
The world may shun thee, and deride, 
Yet Friendship will not leave thy side. 


Love next advanced ; he grasped the book, 
Cast toward the fair an ardent look, 
Then touched by Hope, who chanced to be 
That moment gliding noisele ssly 
Along the way, he traced these lines: 
‘ By every star in heaven that shines, 
By every power that rules above, 
I love thee, nymph, thee only, love! 
Thee at my side, oh! life to me 
One long bright day of joy would be. 
Permitted in thy smiles to bask, 
Light, light would seem the heaviest task, 
Should changeful Fortune ever lower, 
[ ne’er should heed the frowning power ; 
Of such a gem as thee possessed, 
[ never could be aught but blest!’ 


Ser 


The nymph then taking up the book, 
On Flattery’s page first chanced to look . 
Though well the little fairy knew 
That Flattery’s words were all untrue, 
Yet, while she read them, one could spy 
A low gh of pleasure round her eye. 

Ne xt gli ace d she to the le af which showed 
The lines that Friendship’s hand bestowed 
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stmt amentstrdeniabiantinemta 
‘Oh, nymph!’ she said, ‘were ’t not for thee, 

A dreary desert life would be! 

Our joys would joys no more remain, 

Our ills would be acuter pain. 

Oh, what a dismal cave the breast, 

Shouldst thou refuse to be its guest ! 

Though Flattery’s voice is sweet, I own, 

Thine, thine hath a far sweeter tone’ 


The fair, from legends old we learn, 
Did next to Love’s warm verses turn. 
She read; she blushed, and then she smiled 
Those looks declared the words had wiled 
Her little heart: she read them o’er 
Again, and blushed and smiled once more. 
The heart found free from Love’s soft chain, 
True love will rarely fail to gain: 
This to herself the nymph confessed ; 
Love caught her glance, and — both were blest ! 


Sketeh-Book Prister Rarl. 


GAST-HAUS IN FRANKFORT-ON-TEE-MAIN 


‘Op de reyse moet men doen als de bien, en niet als de spinne-coppen.’ 


[‘ Travellers should act like bees, and not spiders.’ ] 


‘To what hotel, Sir? 

‘To the first.’ 

Midnight —in Frankfort —at the beginning of the annual fair! I knew 
that all the Gasthiuser would be crowde “dl, and application to at least a 
dozen would be necessary ere a room could be secured ; as it indeed proved, 
for the ‘Roman Emperor’ was fuli; the ‘ Lnglish’ and ‘ Russian Courts’ 
fuller; and the ‘ Schwan’ and ‘ Weidenbusch’ fairly overflowing. The 
landlords were in high feather, charging double prices, and happy as 
angels ; while the waiters and police ran around busy as devils. Dim 
visions of hiring the Lohnkutscher’s vehicle as a tempor: wry residence, and 
eating wherever it might please Gop, flitted past the gate of my soul; 
but the coachman drove them away with the remark, ‘ If the Herr would 
not mind reughing it for the night, I could take him to a quiet little 
tavern near by: : to-morrow may bring better things.’ 

On we went, up one street and down another, through court, lane, 
and alley until I thought that the Cretan Labyrinth hi ad come again, 
After chasséi ing all over the city, we stoppe .d at the low door of a house 
whose overhanging stories and old-fashioned carvings indic: pad if not 
respectability, at least age; while the double tin tri: angles which swung 
and creaked over the door, gave the usual German intimation of beer and 
schnapps. 


‘Du lieber Gott!’ swore the stout little landlord, bustling to the door, 
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casting a wink of recognition to my debe am ain but one room left. 
Lieschen, see to the ge ntleman’s trunk? 

A good-looking, b lack- eyed girl appeared, and shouldering my baggage, 
led me through a long, low-arched passage, across a court- yard, into the 
most singular- ‘looking apartme nt I had seen for many a day. On three 
sides of the room boxe 's of cigars were evenly piled, so th: at not an inch 
of wall and but one window was visible. On the fourth or door-side 
stood a heavy little table, with two intensely- polished, black-brown oaken 
chairs, as supporters. Their high backs were formed like shields, in 
whose midst was the inscription, l. v B. anno Rompr. 1540; an immensely 
high Flemish beer-tankard, its top surmounted by two affectionate angels, 
and its sides encrusted with all manner of Low- -Country ornaments “and 
hieroglyphs, stood upon the table, with three coffee-cups and as many 
gilt liqueur-glasses kneeling in adoration at its feet. Add to this a very 
German be d, with an ordinary mirror, and some highly-colored devotion: i] 
prints hung against the wall, ‘and you have my long- sought room. 

With some little difficulty, [ found my way into the large speise saale, 
or eating-room of the este ablishment, in which at a long t able sat a party 
of solid-looking Burgers, with their glasses and pipes. I assumed a chair 
among them, and beu: in, as the Germans say, to‘ erientiren,’ or conjecture 
the character of my new neighbors. _ were all men of nearly the 
same caste — Frankforters and citizens. A fresh- looking, elderly gentle- 
man, with purple c: ap and long gray Sedien oo was frequently ad jrease d 
as ‘ Herr P rofessor, seemed to be the don of the party. But my re- 
searches were quic :kly stopped by a lively ‘ What would the gentleman be 
please d to have? ¢ ’ from the landlord. 

‘ Beef-steak, potato- salad, a bottle of Forster, Traminer, : 
cigar. Don’t say you have n’t any, for | know the contrary.’ 

This allusion to ny room calle d forth roars of laughter from the com- 
pany, and a thousand apologies from the landlord, with a promise of 
spee dy removal to a better. 

‘ki, was ! ‘* cried my vis-a-vis. ‘The landlord, it seems to me, most 
honorable Sir, has p: aid you a high compliment i in thus embalming you, 
like a nob le ‘and COs stly vanilla bean, in his tobaceo-box, as we call the 
room.’ 

This was evidently an old joke of the establishment, but I had been a 
Turk not to laugh. 

‘Permit me to wish you a very good appetite,’ said my neighbors, 
bowing politely, as the supper and wine appeared. 

The ste ak was good 5 ; the wine supe rb. 

‘Permit me to wish you a very good digestion,’ exclaimed my friends, 
bowing as before, when Lieschen disap peared with the fragments. 

This inte usity of politeness served as oil to the wheels of conversation, 
which now revolved with wonderful celerity. The assembly was too 
gloriously and ge nially German to render a cigar advisable. Ordering 
another flask of Traminer, I hauled forth a mighty meerschaum, and in 
a few minutes was running hi gh tides with the rest. Gluck, gurgle and 
puff. New supplies of beer, wine, and tobacco continually made their 
appearance, while the 1 increasing rattle of conversation, and an occasional 
couplet sung in no sober tones, clearly indicated their influence. ‘ Hurra / 
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hurra! juchei! juvivallerala!’ shouted one who seemed to have attained 
the very acme of excitement of which a German is capable. ‘ Meine 
Herren, ich bin — bin —besoffen! Gentle men, I confess intoxication ; but 
let Horr Johann take his guitar, and strike up!’ The landlord bowed, and 
taking down an old instrument from the wall, burst into a Low-Dutch 
camp-song, with which, however, the whole party seemed familiar, roaring 
out the refrain, and banging and clattering upon ‘the table with their pipes 
and glasses, as if breakage was of no consequence. The song was as fol- 
lows : 


Wet, ANNE MARIELSEN, waer gaet gy naer toe—toe? 
Wel, ANNE MARIELSEN, Waer guet gy haer toe ? 

— Ik gane naer buiten al by de soldaten. 

Hopsasa, falhala— ANNE MaRIE. 


Wel, Anne MARIELseEN, wat gaet gy daer doen — doen? 
Wel, ANNE MaRrIELSEN, wat gaet gy daer doen ? 

— Haspen en spinnen soldatjes beminnen. 

Hopsasa, falhala— Anne Marir! 


Wel, Anne Marir.Lsen, hebt gy er geen man — man? 
Wel, ANNz MaRieLsen, hebt gy er geen man? 

— Heb ik geen man! ik kryge geen slugen. 

Hopsasa, falhala— Anne Marie ! 


Wel, ANNE MaRIeLseEn, hebt gy er geen kind — kind ? 
Wel, Anne MaRieLsen, hebt gy er geen kind 2 

— Heb ik geen kind! ik moete niet zorgen. 

Hfopsasa, falhala— Anne Marte! 












PWaraAtrrer 
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Anp where are you going to, ANNE MARIE — RIE, 
And where are you going to, ANNE Marie? 
— 1 ’m off on the tramp to where soldiers encamp. 
Hopsasa, falhala— ANNE MARIE. 


And what will you do there, my ANNE Marie — RIE ? 
And what will you do there, my ANNE Marie? 

— Vl knit and 1 °ll spin, a lover I°ll win! 

Hopsasa, falhala— Anne Marie! 





And seek you a husband, my Anne Marir — RIE ? 
And seek you a husband, my Anne Marir? 

— Husband! oh, no! he might give me a blay. 
Hopsasa, falhala— ANNE Mant! 











































































Well, have you an infant, sweet Anne Martz — Rie ? 
Well, have you an infant, my Anne Martz? 

— Infant I’ve none —1’m better alone. 

Hopsasa, falhala — ANNE Marie! 


Ending the song with a loud het hurrah, the worshipful company clasped 
hands and dane ed madly around the landlord, who continued to beat his 
guitar and roar out the hopsasa falhala chorus. Staggering to their 
chairs, they resume :d their places, calling loudly on a certain Tae Dadian 
for the soldier’s funeral oration ! 

Herr Becker, a quizzical-looking genius of forty, with his broad-brimmed 
hat cocked keenly down over his left eye, intimated his acquiescence by 
taking the head of the table; 2 proce ding greeted by such a thunder- 
storm of approval, that I feared lest my ears might give way. Nor was 
it until the ceremonies had fair.y begun that I ascertained their reason. 
On a distant settee lay one of the reverend signors, very decidedly 
dead — drunk, and the survivors were now about to honor his memory 
with a funeral. 

Captain Becker —for the funeral was to be done en militaire — with 
the largest carving-knife the house afforded, held sword-wise in his hand, 
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now gave the word of weds. ‘Rat. tat-too, rat-tat-too, the feet of the et 

a R 
companions beat a death-march under the table, rapping meanwhile upon ‘3 
it with their fists. ‘The Herr Professor trumpeted through his closed es 


hand, while the Wirth performed something like military music upon his 
guitar. Not a smile was to be seen; all was done with an earnest and 


oa 

most German gravity. ; 
‘Halt !? roared the e: aptain. ‘Make ready, present, fire!’ With the : 
first word the company were silent; with the second all their chairs were a 
tilted back on the hind-legs ; and with fire, all came smacking together on i 
the floor, with a crash which afforded no bad imitation of a discharge of g 
musketry. ; 


‘ Aller Teufel! Who’s that firing out of time?’ roared the captain, as 3 
one of the privates toppled heavily backward, and went down, chair and 
all, with a thump which shook the house to its foundations. ; 

‘ Potz donner wetter und nh /” roared the recumbent ; ‘ out of cr 
time! why, my gun’s burst, and [’m maimed for life. Help, all good } 

3 

























Christians — help !? 

For the worthy m: “ wishing to produce an extra report, had indeed ‘i 
overloaded his piece by leaning too far backward. But he was speedily a 

righted, and his wounds healed with a fearful dr: ught of beer. 

Then the captain, who had in his time made two sessions at Heidel- 
berg as a student of economie, arose, and with great dignity harangued 
his company : 

‘Silence there, gentlemen and fellow-sinners! Jn dulci jubilo, I ery 
aloud ; let the sight of yonder corpse stimulate you, if not to decency, at 
least to silence.’ 

Here the worthy man made a false step and had nearly fallen; recov- 
ering himself, he cried: 

‘ Gressus meos dirige— oh direct my foot-ste ‘ps! Let us not go astray, as 
vonder sinner went. Parce servo tuo. But a few hours since and he sat 
here sound as a sausage! Ach, du lieber Gott, der war aber ein kreutz fide- 
ler Kerl! (but he was a glorious fellow!) and now — er ?s¢ nicht mehr 
(he zs or eats no more) and drinks no more!’ 

Here the captain evidently became bewildered, and lost himself in a 
pe feet chaos of slang and b las sphemy, bursting at h st into scraps of song, 
in the vain hope of starting a new train of ideas: 

*Vinum bonum et suave, 
Bonis bonum, pravis prave, 


Cunctis dulcis sapor, ave, ? 
Mundana letitia. ’ 


‘Wohl auf ihr gesellen in die tavern! 
Aurora luce rutilat, 

Ach lieben gesellen, ich trink so gern 

Sicut cervus desiderat. ’ 





Understood by no one in the room save myself and the professor, who 
continually hammered the most frantie ap prob ition on the table. 
©‘ Deus in adjutorium meum intende — e, 
Spoke a pretty little nun— oh, she was fair to see: : 
Inclinate capita vestra! hi 
It happened in the carnival —flectamus genua!? 
With these words he dashed a quart of beer over the face of the de- 
funct, who thereupon sprung to his feet in a tremendous rage. A terrible 
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confusion ensued, and the climax of all noise seemed to be attained. Not 
caring to see more, and in truth slightly ap preher sive that the same 
obsequies might, if I remained, be ere long performed over me, I seized 
a candle and departed to my cigar-walled room. 


TWELVE summer's flowers have bloomed and faded, 
Since thou in all thy youthful beauty’s pride 

With one, the chosen of thy heart, be side thee, 
Before the altar stood — a blushing bride : 

What pen could paint thy young heart’s fond emotion, 
As thy sweet lips breathed out all tremblingly 

The holy vows, which, registered in heaven, 
Bind heart to heart with Love's most sacred tie ! 

Clasped in the fond embrace of thy heart’s chosen, 
No higher rapture could thy soul attain ; 

Thy cup of bliss was full to overflowing, 
For thou didst love — and thou wert loved again ! 


Ir 


Twelve summer's flowers have bloomed and faded, 
Yet each returning summer's sun hath brought 
New joys to thee, whose bloom is still unfading, 
And life for thee with happiness is fraught: 
Twelve summer suns have shone since thou wert wedded, 
And thou a matron art, in life’s bright prime ; 
And as a rose is clustered, bloom around thee 
Sweet buds of love — sweet images of thine ! 
These lovely flowers, in beauty now unfolding, 
May sorrow’s blasts ne’er blight, nor gloomy cares 
And may their future promise be the brighte st 
A mother’s heart can hope —a mother’s prayei 


TTr 


Dear ‘ Herry !’ may the opening Future 
Be bright to thee as all the Past hath been : 
And though old Time may in his train bring chi inges, 
Yet be his steps by thee unheard, unseen ! 
May Hope and Lovese’er wait upon thy foot-steps, 
And cull for thee their choicest, fairest flowers: 
And should thy heart, dear one! know aught of sadness, 
May it but make more sweet thy hi: appy hours : 
So may’st thou live, that when life’s day is over, 
And evening’s gloom around thy path doth lie, 
Thy happy spirit from this earth may sever, 
To seek a blissful home be yond the sky ! 
New- Yorl:, February, 1251. 
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THREE-FOLD NATURE OF MAN: 











Tue world has recently been delighted with a new history of ancient 
Greece, but nothing is more surprising to literary novices than the enlar ore- 
ment of minute detail which history acquires as it advances from the 
period of the recorded occurrences. Such novices innocently suppose 
that a modern historian can accomplish no more than to collect dilige ntly 
the narratives of the original actors and their contemporaries ; but this is 
as great a mistake as it would be to suppose that Milton could n: urate 

nothing of Paradise but what he found in the Bible. Any historian is 
permitted to dilate to the extent of his imagination, provided he says 
nothing that contradicts authenticated records or established characters : 
just as a man who purchases a mummy at Cairo may exhibit it at Boston 
as a priestess of ancient Thebes, or as the wife of P. tiphar 5 but should 
the mummy prove to have been fabricated, or, even if genuine, prove to 
be the remains of a man, the exhibition will over-step the license of genius, 

and be condemned as an imposition. When Psalmanazar, some cen- 
tury ago, pretended to be the native of a hitherto unknown country, 
whose history and language he invented and published, he was, on detec- 
tion, stigmatized as acheat; though the same nonsense, had he published 
it without a false personation, might have descended admiringly to pos- 
terity, with the adventures of Robinson Crusoe or the travels of Gulliver. 

The man Ireland, who pretended to have found some unpublished plays 
of Shakspeare, lost by the fraud all the merit of having written dramas 
which were mistaken for Shakspeare’s, and was known only as a detected 
liar. We commend the conjuror who admits that his tricks are sleight- 
of-hand, while we imprison the fortune-teller who performs kindred tricks 
as veritable necromancy. Still, a man who employs a fiction as a sort of 
intellectual condiment, is not compelled to announce its imaginative origin, 
any more than ‘Snug the joiner’ was bound to assure his audience that 
he was not a real lion. But the partition is not always obvious between 
the tweedle-dum that is allowable and the tweedle-dee that is disre ‘puta- 
ble; and a rule by which the boundaries between them can be clearly 
defined is yet a desideratum in literature. 

Happily, our tale needs no such demarcation, for its verity will be suf- 
ficiently apparent to judicious readers, and such are all who read the 
Knickersocker. We shall therefore only premise farther, that the Oneida 
Indians were quite numerous at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. Their play-ground was called the Oneida Castle, but why called a 
castle we know not, for no castle existed at the era of our narrative. The 
place was situated some twenty miles west from Utica, and to visit it consti- 
tuted one of the prime recreations of the early inhabitants of the Central 
City, and one of the curiosities to which they always hospitably invited 
their visitors from Connecticut and other old settlements ; not omitting to 
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rest ie the way at dhe ard’s celebrated half-way anes ot to dine at 
W emple’ s, hear the Castle. The Indian play-ground was an extensive 
uneucloned quadrangular lawn, which was kept closely mown, or it was 
so constantly trodden as to assume such an appearance. Through the 
grounds ran, within deep banks, the wild waters of Oneida creek; and, 
except the trees which lined both sides of these banks, no tree could be 
seen on the play-ground, not even to shade spectators and loiterers ; 
which peculiarity from the surrounding country, and a total absence of 
all stumps and under-brush, constituted an abiding curiosity to all behold- 
ers. But the greatest attraction of the place consisted in seeing the 
young warriors play a species of racket, with ball and clubs, while the 
fathers of the tribe were lounging on the green-sward, and by an occa- 
sional guttural interjection, pec uliar to Indians, indie ‘ating their interest in 
the agility of the players, as they chased a stricken ball in its aérial course, 

arrested it by their ‘racket, and hurled it back to some concerted goal. 
Indian women constituted no portion of the spectators, but they might 
be seen in distant enclosures, hoeing the forthcoming corn, and often each 
with an infant hanging at tier back, laced so as to be immov: ible, in a 
sort of fancifully- decorated perpe ndicul: uw cradle, made of bark, and orna- 
mented with bends and paint. 

The chief of the tribe was named Schonandoak, and was exceedingly 
old; a relic of the pristine man of the forest, before Indians had become 
physically degenerated by the fire-water of the whites, or intellectually 
humbled by a knowle dge of the ‘superior skill of civilization, or morally 
depraved by its communieated vices. He was a tall man, still erect in 
stature, and apparently venerated by a subjects ; but more assiduously 
attended, in true patriarchal style, by his grandchil len, and perhaps 
remoter descendants. ‘To visit the old chief in his wigwam was a part 
of the programme of every pleasurable excursion to Oneida; while he 
was pleased with the interest thus manifested toward him, mistaking 
probably for respect to his kingly power what was simply curiosity at his 
extreme senility. With a pride characteristic of pure Indians, he never 

condescended to speak English, or to admit he understood it; but aware 
of the tribute-money which was generally paid by his gay visitors, he was 
always attended by an Indian to receive it, and who also interpreted the 
short colloquies that the visits occasioned. Like all old men, Schonan- 
doah delighted to une over the incidents of the past; and when strangers 
seemed inquisitive s to the history of the Indians, the old chief would 
recount various i nds, which, had they been collected and preserved, 
would have embodie d traditions that are probably lost now for ever. One 
narrative has escaped the common oblivion. It seems to evince a knowl- 

edge, not too extensively known by white men, of the three-fold nature of 
man, physical, moral, and intellectual, making him a kind of triune bei Ng; 
or in other words, a being who combines in one person the three distinet 
and inconvertible properties of intellect, physical motion, and passion. 

The story may have constituted a sort of moral allegory, ‘though it was 
always related as a history of the tribe; for like other rude nations, 
Indians seem ambitious of a supernatural origin. In repeating the story, 

we shall take the liberty of anglicizing the my thological Indian machine ry 3 
just as, if we had occasion to speak of Gon, Physician, and President, we 
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would use those words, rather than misrepresent the intelligence of red 
men by translating (as is usual) the Indian names for these ideas or persons 
into the childish equivalents of Great Spirit, Medicine Man, and Great 


Father : 


















The Story. 





Durine one of the predatory excursions of a party of the Agoneseah 
Indians, they fell into an ambuseade of the Satan: is, with whom they 
were almost constantly at war, and the Agoneseah were all killed, except- 
ing one woman, who by good fortune hi: ad been left some hours behind 
on the trail, to pack up and bring on a quantity of dried venison. She 

arrived, staggering under her load, in time to escape the massacre, and to 

discover that she alone remained of the busy party who had parted from 

her in the morning dawn. With true Indian fortitude, she resolved to 

make the best use she could of her situation; and judging accurately that 

the Satanas no longer occupied the vicinity around her, she determined 

to abide there till some chance might bring thither another party of her 

friends, or she might seek them more se curely than she could at present. 

She soon she “ re - herself by the construction of a wigwam, hung around * 
it the venison in her possession, and leisurely mi ade a bow and some 
arrows, to setil ure farther sustenance as the occasions therefor should 
offer. After living unmolestedly thus during several years, she gradually 
became fond of the exe mption which she enjoyed, for the first time in her 
life, from the slavery which Indian habits impose on woman; and she 
resolved to end her d: iys in the solitary independence which ProviwENcE 
had created for her. Time, however, brought with it infirmities, and as 
she felt their increasing pressure, she lamented that she possessed no 
daughter to relieve the tedium of solitude, and to succeed her in the pro- 
curement of venison after she should become disabled by debility. As 
she indulged these reflections, she became unh: appy at the want which 
her imagination had created. Her unhappiness increased, as usual, with 
its indulgence, till she wept often and much, that she possessed no 
daughter. But she at length became satisfied that crying was not the 
proper remedy in such a case, and she began to turn her efforts into the 
wiser direction of devis ing some means by which her great want could be 
relieved. The moment her thoughts took this practical direction, she 
recollected the traditions acquired during her childhood, and which peo- 
pled every secret and curious place with supernatural beings, who busied 
themselves in satisfying the desires of favorite devotees. Just such a 
place lay in her vicinity, screened from view by trees, whose branches 
seemed to know so well the mysteries they were formed to conceal, that 
no light ever penetrated the ‘enclosure, except a gloomy haze, which 
exhibited a spring of water, swift, pellucid, and phosphorescent, that gushed 
from the earth toward a deep basin formed out of solid rock at the bot- 
tom of a deep declivity. She had susp ceted that this spring was inhab- 
ited by supernatural spirits, for while it was intensely cold in summer, it 
was never arrested by frost in winter, and was rare ly resorted to by deer, 
who seemed alarmed at its roar. The water that she drank was alw: ays 
procured from another source, and she never passed the spring without a 
devotional feeling, which began to assume much intensity. To this 
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spring, therefore, ae de ate vaniaal to resort. Berton. waited for a night 
when the moon was at its full, but so obscured by clouds as to be invisi- 
ble, (that was the propitious period,) she issued from her cabin and 
glided slowly tows ard the indicated spot; though the solemnity of her 
mission filled her with tre pidation. She persisted, however, and parting 
the thick boughs which screened the source of the gushing stream, she 
bent over the projecting bank, and throwing into the water a lock of her 
hair as a propitiatory sacrifice, and three good arrows as an offering, 
besought the spirits of the spring to be favorable to her wishes. A. blast 

of wind shook the trees, the water sparkled in in its descent, while a soft 
whisper seemed to say, ‘Go home, Catena; you shall have a daughter.’ 
The poor woman was exceedingly delighte d, but lest her senses might be 
suffering under a delusion, she again said, ‘Oh! spirits of the rushing 
spring, give Catena a daughter ‘Go home, woman; you shall have a 
daughter,’ was again the response, but in a loud voice, th: at indicated some 
disple: sure. She became alarmed lest she had unwittingly omitted some 
ceremony, and created offence where she had intended nothing but devo- 
tion; she therefore said again, ‘Oh! spirits of the spring, Catena would 
only have a daughter!’ ‘Go home!’ replied the voice, louder than 
before ; ‘you shall have a daughter with a vengeance!’ 

The woman was frightened; but being sure of a daughter, she retraced 
her steps toward home, as she had been commanded; but when she 
approached her wigwam, which on her egress she had carefully closed to 
keep out wolves, that occasionally p wrowled around at night to steal her 
venison, she found the entrance unclosed. She entered with true Indian 
stealth, not knowing what she might encounter; but imstead of an 
enemy, she found on the floor three inte resting little female pap- 


| 
pooses. Each was swathed in an Indian upright er adle ornamented with 


’ 

hieroglyphie:, by which she knew that one of the girls was named 
Intellecta, another r Appetita, and the third Limbina. ‘A daughter with 
a vengeance!’ said Catena, repeating the malediction with which she had 
been dismissed from the spring; but if the evil was to extend no farther 
than to give her three daughters, she felt rather benefited thereby than 
injured, and inferred, perhaps correctly, that as she had repeated her 
sup ypli cati on thre e times, the thre e-fold re sponse had occas ioned thre e 
infants instead of one. Something wrong about the children was, how- 
ever, soon suspected by the foster- mother, for Appetita was the only one 
of them that could eat: Limbina, the only one that could move its limbs: 
and Intellecta, the only one that possesse da tongue or could utter words. 

When poor Catena fully ascertained the o ganization of her offspring, 
she regretted that she hi id ever prayed for a di: aughter. Why could not 
a human being receive a benefit once ae an attendant evil? She 
accordingly cried over the calamity of mankind, and over her own 
parti icular ¢: alamity; and probably nal have soon become so weary of 
the cares which the children imposed, that the consequences to them might 
have been tragical, had nature not come to their aid by creating in 
Catena maternal feelings, that gradually made the chil lren’s happiness 
identical with her own. Like all fairy productions, the children grew 
rapidly, and Limbina, after a few years, was able to assist her mother in 
the care of Intellecta and Ap petita, who could not move of themselves. 
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Limbina would roll them about the floor, and eventually lift them from 
place to place, and carry them into the open air. But the mother had 
long discovered, that though Limbina possessed the power to be thus 
useful, she w ould never move hand, foot, or body, unless one of the sisters 
commanded her; indeed, she seemed unable to understand the commands 
of any other person, Appetita possessed more influence in this respect 
than Intellecta, though Appetita could not articulate words and Intellecta 
could speak fluently. When, however, Intellecta chose to speak authori- 
tatively, as was occasionally her custom, she was implicitly obeyed by both 
Limbina and Appetita. 

One day in summer the mother determined on taking a rather long 
stroll through the woods to collect ginseng-root, which she was fond of 
chewing, and accustomed to dry for use during the winter. She entreated 
Limbina to keep the door closed during her absence, not to move her 
sisters where they could be hurt, and to be especially careful not to disturb 
the embers which had been covered with ashes, after havirg been used in 
cooking the family breakfast, with many other directions w hich a careful old 
woman usually thinks necessary to give her volatile daughters before 
leaving home. The mother might, however, as well have spoken to a log 
of wood, for Limbina neither heeded the commands nor heard them. 
The mother, therefore, was scar cely out of sight before Limbina took up 
the children, at the command of Appetita, and strolled with them over a 
small patch of planted corn in search of strawberries, which grew wild 
in the vicinity. In this excursion the corn became trodden down and 
broken ; but when the girls were carried back to the wigwam by Limbina, 
Intelle eta discovered that Limbina had omitted to shut the door, and that 
the wind had kndled the embers left of the morning fire. The fire 
scorched and ruined a quantity of deer-skins that had been carefully 
prepared for winter moccasins and other articles of clothing, and been 
placed by the mother where the smoke from the covered embers could 
dry them. 

The mother returned before farther mischief had been consummated ; 
but when she saw that her injunctions had been disobeyed, that her deer- 
skins were rendered almost worthless, that her corn had been trodden 
down, she lamented more fervently than ever that she had wished to 
procure a daughter; the foregoing events being but a specimen of the 
constant waywardness of Appetita and stupidity of Limbina. Intellecta 
escaped blame, because the mother knew that she never participated in 
disobedience, and always prevente: it when she happened to be awake ; 
but Appetita usually watched till Intellecta was asleep, before she induced 
Limbina to gratify her unruly desires. 

Poor Catena cried till bed-time, and when she was in bed she cried till 
midnight, which is the period when unearthly spirits, of every kind, are 
permitted to visit human beings; and presently she heard a great shout 
of laughter, which caused her instinctively to raise her head and look 
around. The room was filled with a dim light, like the phosphorescence 

of water, and three little women, of whom the tallest was not an inch 
high, were dancing and shouting ‘with an activity and noise that seemed 
wholly dispropor tioned to their diminutive bodies. When they had 
amused themselves till they were apparently exhausted, the shortest of 
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the three, but who seemed the most important of the group, hopped near 
to the old woman’s cheek, and told her that they had been laughing at 
the trick which they had played her at the enchanted spring, in separating 
her daughter into the three constituent parts of a human being — the 
intellectual, physical and moral parts. But they had come to remedy the 
evil, and to unite the three into one person, and that the united parts should 
become just such a comfort as old age required. 

In the morning Catena seemed to awake from a profound sleep; and 
seeing nothing supernatural around her, she began to suspect that the 
events of the night were a dream. Resuming the few simple articles 
which constituted all her dress, she walked sorrowfully out of her little 
cabin, to prepare, as usual, under the shade of an adjoining maple, some 
pounded corn for breakfast; but she found the corn already prepared, with 
an addition of ripe whortleberries and savory succotash. No body was 
visible but Limbina, who, running toward her mother, kissed her, and 
wished her good-morning. This was the first time that Limbina had 
ever spoken, and the voice sounded like that of Intellecta, while the kiss 
seemed the affectionate pressure of Appetita. ‘How now!’ exclaimed 
the astonished Catena; ‘I am happy to hear you speak; but where are 
your sisters?’ To this question Limbina could give no definite answer, 
except that three very little women had appeared before her in a dream, 
and said that hereafter she and her two sisters should occupy but one 
body ; that the two sisters immediately disappeared, Intellecta seeming to 
jump up into Limbina’s head, and to sink down into it, leaving nothing 
on it that could be felt externally but certain bumps, of various sizes, 
which she desired her mother to examine by way of confirmation. 
Appetita had seemed also to spring upward, but alighted on Limbina’s 
breast, and then seemed gradually to vanish by dispersing herself therein, 
into Limbina’s heart, gall, liver and spleen. 

From this time Catena began to realize the comforts of possessing a 
daughter, while previously she had known nothing as a mother but 
solicitude and trouble. Appetita and Intellecta could still make their 
wishes known to Limbina; but she soon ascertained that the wishes and 
commands of Intellecta always led to good results, while the wishes and 
commands of Appetita were often productive of evil, especially when they 
were disapproved by Inteliecta. Limbina, therefore, determined eventually 
that she would never obey Appetita till she first obtained the consent of 
Intellecta, who by such continual consultation lost all her former drowsi- 
ness, and became wakeful and active. 

The old wigwam soon put on a new appearance of neatness, cheerfulness 
and abundance, for Limbina was self-denying of her own appetites, and 
sought only to make Catena happy. One day, when she was some 
distance from home, in pursuit of deer, she suddenly came upon the 
newly-formed camp of Indians, who were also in search of game. 
Limbina attempted to avoid them, but they had seen her, and escape 
became impracticable. The party proved to be under the command of 
a young chief, who was agreeably surprised when he discovered that 
Limbina could understand and speak the language of the Agoneaseah, 
which was his own nation. The interview resulted in a visit of all the 
party to the wigwam of Catena, when she recognized the warriors as 
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belonging to the tribe from w hich de had been seneaials Her history 
was soon 1 told, and tradition had preserved among the new generation, of 
which the present warriors were a part, an account of the ambush and 
battle that had been fatal to the companions of Catena, and in which she 
also was reputed to have been killed. 

The meeting was gratifying to the old woman, though she wept afresh 
as she related the sad slaughter of the friends of her youth, and learnt 
from her visitors that by the progress of time, and the casualties of Indian 
life, most of the persons she had known among her tribe were no longer 
in existence. She refused, however, to return with the young warriors 
and leave the solitude which had become endeared to her by ‘habit : though, 
with a disinterestedness which might have dignified any heroine of 
antiquity, she urged Limbina to accept the offer made by the young 
chief to receive her as his wife, and to take her with him to Schoharie, 
where the tribe resided. Limbina would not yield in generosity to her 
mother, and insisted on remaining with her, despite the utmost efforts of 
the young man to induce a change of resolution. Nothing therefore 
remained but to separate, or for him to remain with Limbina. Love induced 
him to adopt the latter alternative. He sent back to Schoharie the 
warriors who had accompanied him in the chase, but took up his own 
abode in the wigwam of Catena, with Limbina as his wife. Her conduct 
continued to be exemplary, and he never regretted his determination ; and 
from them, in a direct line, though after several generations, descended 
Schonandoah, the old chief of Oneida; and from them also descended 
collaterally, and with various admixtures, the whole tribe of the Oneidas. 
The spring at which Catena invoked the aid of the fairies, or water-spirits, 
is still to be seen at the creek which runs through the Oneida Castle, 
though it no longer exhibits so large a gush of water as distinguished it 
during her day ; ‘but it, together with a large stone that used to ‘be at the 
bottom of the declivity, ( (and which was lately removed with much 
solemnity to Forest-Hill Comnater’, at Utica,) were always respected by 
the tribe as relics of great historical interest; and a superstition was con- 
nected with them, to the effect that while the water continued to run and 
the stone to gravitate, every human being would be prosperous who 
subjected his appetites and actions to the control of his intellect. The 
water still runs, the stone still gravitates, and the moral prescription is 

said to be still effectual, though the simple people who rudely originated 
it are passed away for ever. 


BETRBACT.* 


—— Yon path of greensward 
Winds round by sparry grot and gay pavilion ; 
There is no flint to gall thy tender foot, 
There ’s ready shelter from each breeze or shower. 
But Dury guides not that way. See her stand, 
With wand entwined with amaranth, near yon cliffs, 
Oft when she leads thy head must bear the storm, 
And thy shrunk form endure heat, cold and hunger ; 
But she will guide thee up to noble heights, 
Which he who gains seems native of the sky, 
While earthly things lie stretched beneath his feet, 
Diminished, shrunk, and valueless. 
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How can a wanderer, far astray, 
Discover where he missed his way, 

When phantoms mock his straining sight, 
And all the sky is black with night! 






At early morn, with buoyant heart, 
They watched him from ‘his home depart : 
The April sky was calm and bright, 

The clouds were touched with rosy light, 
And in the shadow of the dawn 

The fading moon-beams glimmered wan. 





He said, it was a cloudless day, 
He could not miss his easy way ; 
That long before the noon his eye 
The golden city would desery ; 

And he beneath its turrets dwell 
Until the evening shadows fell 


A moment, and the boy was gone 
Across the rising ground ; 

And then his foot-steps mingled with 

The multitude around. 


The tears upon his earnest face 
Too soon, alas! were dry ; 

So full of wonders was the place 
That met his eager eye. 

The busy crowd swept to and fro, 
And sported on the track : 

Some onward ever seemed to go, 

And some were crowding back. 












The way is rough and hard,’ they said, 
We cannot climb the mountain’s ‘head, 
And know not if the rugged height 

Does not to other steeps invite.’ 


. 




















Again there came a goodly band 
OF youthful maidens, “hand i in hand: 

They stopped upon the neighboring green, 
And danced the stalwart oaks between. 





The day is long : this calm retreat 
Is sheltered from the noon- -day heat ; 
And when the sun is sinking low, 
Upon our journey we will go ; 

For why is all about so fair 

If none were meant to linger there ?’ 






At morn he listened to the young, 
And laughed and danced the gay among ; 
And whe: mn the sun was over-head, 

He thought of what the elders said. 





Sketches in South Africa. 


The mountain hourly seemed to grow 
More distant to his weary Gaze ; 

And as he mused, the single path. 
Was hidden in the evening haze. 


Far up a lofty pinnacle 


Gleamed with fair and silv ery light 
A beacon and a sign of fear 
Unto his unbelieving sight ; 
For there the temple glimmere ‘d through 
The darkness of the growing night. 
A beacon — yet the day was past, 
And all the v ralley deep 
Was shadowed in the silence of 
A never-ending sleep. 


The mother standing at her door 
Saw not her erring offspring more. 
Nor did the Temple’s opening gate 
Receive the ws aie coming late. 


SKETCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


NUMBER THREE. 


Axovut nine miles from the mouth of the Dande, on the left bank of 
the river, we saw one of the old store-houses or prisons for human cattle, 
while their owners were awaiting opportunitiés to ship them from the coast. 
As this was by far the most interesting object that we met with on our 
excursion, a description of it may not perhaps be uninteresting to who- 
ever may chance to read the pages of this journal. The poor creatures 
were congregated during the day-time, in fine weather, in an enclosure 
about fifty feet square, having on two of its sides a kind of shed or pent- 
house to afford some protection from the intense heat of a burning sun 
at mid-day. Adjoining this enclosure, and opening into it by a strong 
door, was the prison or barracoon, where they were confined during the 
night and in rainy weather. The barracoon was fifty feet in le ngth by 
twenty in width, and built with a stone wall four feet high, into which, 
three or four inches apart, were let strong palisades, ten “feet high, the 
whole roofed over with cane and thatch of bamboo and Guinea-grass, 
affording ample protection from bad weather, at the same time admitting 
a free circulation of air to the unfortunate beings, who were without 
doubt often packed in here like herrings, by their inhuman owners. 

As I wandered over this place, now, thank Gop! nearly in ruins, my 
fancy peopled it with the poor helpless Africans, as they were confined 
here previously to leaving their own as land for the plantations of 
their future task-masters beyond the seas. What must have been their 
agonies and terror of soul and body, at being torn from all they held 
dear, their sufferings during the long wearisome march in chains from the 
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interior to the sea-coast, their utter dani when given over to the 
hands of the slave-captain or his agent at the barracoon, forsaken by 
those even of their own race and color who lived on the sea-shore, with- 
out one cheering hope of better things in the future, and having but one 
wish — to die before being delivered over to that greatest of all hells on 
earth, the horrors of a slav e-ship? It is well known that many preferred 
death, and were ready enough to obtain it at all hazards, and in spite of 
the strict watchfulness of the overseers, while awaiting shipment in the 
barracoons, rather than be sent on board the slaver, of which, alas! they 
had received too true an idea from their free countrymen about them. 
I have been told by slave-merchants on the coast, that in former times many 
deaths took place from determined voluntary starvation ; but now, said one of 
these scoundels, ‘they are watched closely at their meals, and if each one 
does not eat the allowance, the overseer has their mouths forced open and 
the food stuffed down their throats, beside giving them a taste of the ‘cats’ 
for obstinacy.’ 

And here too, upon the borders of this beautiful stream, have these scenes 
of iniquity been perpetrated for years, and its pure waters and gentle 
current have: borne many and many a canoe, as it came freighted with 
human flesh from the slave-prison on its banks to the slave-ship at its 
mouth ! 

One would naturally be led to inquire, if he were unacquainted with 
the details of the slave-tr: ade, why such a place as this barracoon is left 
standing now, by the natives who live about here; why they do not 
purge the earth of such a foul stain, such a dismal, monument of una- 
venged and horrible sufferings sustained for years by their countrymen, 
and raze it to the ground until not one stone stands upon another ? The 
undoubted fact is, “that in place of seeing it destroyed, nothing would 
please them better than to see it again in full operation, for the various 
tribes who inhabit the sea-coast are, and have been for many long years, 
not only favorable to the slave-trade, but they have been the medium 
through which the trade was carried on. These tribes, or many of them, 
are generally at war with the tribes in the intericr, and being better 
supplied with the means of fighting by their intercourse with whites on 
the coast, they are very succ cessful in their battles, and the prisoners which 
they take are cold to the white slave-dealer. The tribes of the interior, or 
‘bushmen’ as they are called, also sell their captives taken in battle with 
each other to the tribes on the sea-coast, who in turn sell them to the 
owners of the barracoons. Had it not been for these native wars, the 
slave-trade would have long since died a natural death ; and itis an unde- 
niable fact that these wars are engendered, fostered and kept up for no 
other reason than the great inducement offered to the belligerent parties 
of selling their captives or slaves to the white slave-dealer. As the trade 
is broken up at any point on the coast, as it is here at the Dande river, 
the natives lose their principal means of support, and naturally become 
poor and miserable; and I have heard some of the head men among these 
natives at the Dande, old sinners grown gray in iniquity, mourn over the 
good old times gone, (I hope never to return,) when ‘plenty ship come 
takee slave ;’ and this slave-barracoon, and the house of the slave-dealer 
himself, w hich { omitted to mention stood at a short distance from it, will 
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stand here, so far as the natives are concerned, until time shall eniiie 
them to dust. 

We proceeded up the river for several miles farther, and stopped to dine 
under the shade of a large monkey bread-fruit tree, having come a dis- 
tance of twelve or thirteen miles from the mouth. The country here was 
entirely open, with very few trees and those of a large growth, the banks 
low, free from mangrove, and landing effected quite easily at any point. 
Far off in the horizon we descried the blue tops of what appeared to 
be very high mountains ; but, alas for the causes of science and geog- 

raphy ! the natives knew nothing about them, and I am not speculative 
enough to advance even a hint that they might have been a part of the 
my sterious and unknown chain of the ‘Mountains of the Moon, 

Finding nothing more to interest us in proceeding farther, and as the 
hour was getting late, as soon as we had taken dinner and washed it down 
with deliciously cool draughts of fresh cocoa-nut milk, we turned our 
boat's head round, and ran down quite rapidly with a two or three knot 
current in our favor to the mouth of the river, and from thence to the 
ship, where we arrived just at sundown, rather tired, but much pleased 
with our visit to Dande river. 

During our stay at Dande Point, every facility was afforded by the 
Portuguese commandant for obtaining wood and water for the ship; and 
for the former, which he procured for us himself, he could hardly be pre- 
vailed upon to accept any payment. He wished to pay us, as the first 
Americans who had ever visited the place, the very substantial compli- 
ment of supplying all our wants gratuitously. We had an opportunity, 
while at his house one day, of observing with what an iron rule the Portu- 
guese govern the natives in their African colonies. 

Our launch had been sent on shore in the carpenter’s charge to bring 
off our fire-wood, which had been collected and piled on the beach by the 
natives. An account was taken of the number of sticks, both by the 
carpenter and the sable fellow who had charge of it, as it was passed into 
the boat, and it seems that the accounts of the two did not agree, the 
carpenter making a less number than he had really received, and the 
other making the exact number that should have been delivered. In 
settling the payment for the wood with the commandant, the purser 
mentioned to him that by the carpenter’s account the wood had fallen 
short of the amount agreed for ; at which the black who had delivered the 
wood was sent for, and by the commandant’s order lashed to a gun; a 
huge fellow made his : oppearance armed with a heavy ‘ cow-skin,’ and the 
poor devil would have received a most terrible whipping had he not been 
begged off by our captain, who was present, and who suggested that the 
mistake might have been the carpenter’s, instead of the } poor fellow who 

was shivering and moaning with terror ‘before them. This eventually 
proved to have been the fact, for in counting the number of sticks again 
on board the vessel, the darkey’s number was found corre ct, and right 
glad were we that he had not been cruelly whipped for another’s mistake. 

On the thirtieth of October we got under weigh from Dande Point 
and went to sea; leaving the place, it must be confessed, with some reluc- 
tance, for as we are to stay so long on the coast, we know that we could 
have killed another week or two here very pleasantly ; and 1 fully believe 
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it to be as interesting a place as we > shall see on the coast, if the accounts 
of our friends in the other cruising vessels, many of whom have nearly 
completed their two years, are to be relied on. 

Our run from Dande Point to the Congo river, which was the next 
place at which we made any stay, was enlivened by beautiful weather and 
fine breezes. We anchored one night at the trading post, Ambriz, but left 

early the next morning. At Ambriz, the English, Americans, French, 
Spaniards and Portuguese have trading factories, and a very large busi- 
ness is carried on with the natives in trading for ivory, gums, wax, copper 
ore, and other articles of African produce. As might be supposed, a strong 
spirit of opposition and competition exists between the different factories, 
and many are the ‘artful dodges’ practised by the white traders to cir- 
cumvent each other and the natives. A story which I once heard at this 
place is so strongly illustrative of the go-ahead-ativeness of the Yankee 
character, that it will bear relating, although I will not vouch for its entire 
authenticity ; it happened in connection with the article of copper ore, 
which was discoveaed to exist near here in large quantities, comparatively 
but a very short time since. 

One morning a native brought to the American factory, tied up in a 
mat, what appeared | to be some small fragments of stone, w hich he offered 
for sale. On examining these stones, the man in charge of the factory, 
inexperienced as he was in mineralogy, thought that he detected the 
presence of copper in them; and concealing his surprise from the native, 
he offered a small trade for them, which was eagerly accepted, as he had 
already offered them for sale at the other factosies, and been laughed at 
for bringing pieces of stone for sale. Our Yankee friend fortunately had 
some acid ‘amongst his ‘traps, with the help of which he soon found 
that he had not only obtained specimens of copper ore, but that they 
were so rich with the metal, that it would be well worth his while to 

make a shipment of it home, if a sufficient quantity could be obtained. 
Silently and cautiously he managed to collect a large amount of the ore, 
which he obtained at a merely nominal price from the ignorant natives, 
without his neighbors in the other factories having the slightest suspicion 
of what was going on; and on the arrival of a “vessel belonging to the 
house of which he was the agent, he put on board of her nearly a hundred 
tons of the stones, ostensibly as ballast. In this way he contrived to ship 
several large lots ‘of the ore, before any one at Ambriz suspected how he 
was getting to windward of them. The peculiar ballast which it ¢ appe: ared 
it was alwa ays necessary to ship in the American trading vessels, in such 
quantities, to ensure their safety, at last drew attention ‘and remark from 
the heads of the other factories, “and they were not long in finding out and 
availing themselves of the discovery of their enterprising neighbor; ; and as 
a natural consequence, the demand soon exceeding the supply, the com- 
petition became so great to obtain the ore, that the natives raised their 
prices so high that it now hardly pays freight to ship it in any qu untity. 
It is hardly necessary to add that our Y ankee copper-discoverer was ‘ raised ’ 
and brought up in Salem. 

I shall have occasion to notice this copper ore and its source in a future 
sketch of Ambriz and the adjacent country ; but our thoughts are full of 
nothing now but the great Congo, toward which we are dashing along 
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with a glorious breeze, and speculating on all the strange stories we have 
heard of that river. As we came out of Ambriz this morning with the 
wind quite light, we discovered a large turtle asleep on the water, and 
dispatched three of our Kroo- boys in their light canoe to capture him. 
They soon returned with him thoroughly waked up, and [ doubt not 
wondering at the situation he found himself in, when his dreams were 
disturbed in such an off. hand manner. I have often wondered at the 
dexterity of these same Kroo- boys i in taking these heavy sea-turtle. They 
steal alongside of them when sleeping on the water, and when near enough, 
overboard, head first, go a sale of the darkeys, and seizing the turtle 
on one side, capsize him in the water, in which position he is as harmless 
and helpless as he would be ina like situation on land; and the canoe 
coming up, the united efforts of the three, with a great deal of shouting, 
heave him into her and lay him on his back. They rarely fail ; but I 
remember on one occasion that Tom Will, our head Krooman tackled a 
huge fellow singly and alone; the turtle took him down, and he was so 
long under water that our fears for his s: afety began to be aroused ; at last 
his woolly pate : ppeared above the surface, and “blowing the water from 


his nose and mouth, he sung out, ‘Me hole him long time, Sar, but he too 


much ’trong, Sar—e’-2 -yah € ’-yah. Monteomery D, Parker, W. S. C. 
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TO FREDERICK W. SHELTON. 


Why are the scenes which we loved in our childhood 
Dearer when age sets its seal on the heart ? 

Scenes where we wander'd in valley and wildwood, 
Thoughtless of evil and guileless of art. 

The scenes are unchanged: a calm rolling river, 
Nature repeats but the tale she has told, 

And we should see her and love her for ever 
Fondly, if hearts were not wither’d and cold. 


I weep when I know ’tis hearts disenchanted 
By evil conceits, that tarnish the gold 

Which gilded each spot where fairy feet haunted 
Valley and wildwood, the mountain and wold, 

When wond'ring and fresh in feelings and fancies, 
Glory was sunshine and beauty was bloom, 

And Innocence played in the light of Love’s glances, 
Fearless of death, or the turf of the tomb. 


The birds sing sweet as they sang in life’s morning, 
Meadows are green, and the brooks are as clear ; 
The flowers as fragrant, earth’s bosom adorning, 
Zephyrs as balmy and soft to the ear: 
Dear Nature remains the same as in childhood, 
Only the heart is grown withered and sere, 
And never again will valley and wildwood 
Golden and fresh as in childhood appear. C. D, Sruars. 
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BY HORACE RUBEY. 





One round whose brow Life’s morning beam is throwing 
Its radiant halo, stands with doubtful air 

Where parts the road whereon he hath been going — 

On either hand a mighty thoroughfare. 






The sides of one with lofty trees are shaded, 
Whose grateful coolness lures the traveller on, 

While underneath, in rich luxuriance braided, 
Are flowers as fair as e’er were gazed upon. 


There, flecked with sun-light, are fresh fountains springing, 
Scattering around their globes of crystal sheen ; 

And birds of rainbow plumage there are ringing 
Loud carollings amid the foliage green. 


And midst the flowers stroll groups of joyous maidens, 
Singing old songs with voices sweet and clear ; 

While, like some angel-hymn, the far-off cadence 

Falls on the trancéd youth’s enraptured ear. 





Some with white arms, and long, luxuriant tresses, 
Like sunlight-drenchéd clouds, ‘and azure eyes 
Upturned to > he aven ; and some with wildernesses 
Of locks of jetty darkness, like the skies 





Of a black starless midnight, beckon to him, 
That lonely youth, w ith the thought-clouded brow ; 

And strains of festive music sweetly woo him 

To tread the path where constant pleasures grow. 






He turns unto the other: bleak and arid 
. It stretches onward o'er a desert plain ; 

By no refreshing shades its course is varied, 
No voices sweet, no songster’s warbled strain. 


But far away, in the dim distance rearing 
Their skiey peaks into the upper air, 
Are tower-crowned mountain heights, of aspect cheering, 

Bathed in the fervid sun-light’s noon-day glare, 


Oh, cold, and dim, and desolate, and dreary, 
. Appears the way unto those summits bright ; 
. And those who walk therein wax wan and weary, 
And many faint in toiling up the height. 


But then the wise and good of by-gone ages, 

With crowns of gold and garments star- enwrought, 
Those who still live i in Earth’s immortal pages, 
Abide, the calm-browed, god-like kings of Thought. 






Yet dwell not there Fame’s crownéd darlings only, 

But ‘many more whose names on earth are dark;’ 
Those who have walked the earth obscure and lonely, 
But in whose bosoms glowed a heavenly spark: 
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Those who have striven Life’s load of ills to lighten, 
And humbly labored in Truth’s glorious cause ; 

Who deemed it were enough, could they but brighten 
Man’s path, without the meed of vain applause : 


Those who have toiled in patience unrewarded, 
Who from low joys to raise mankind have tried ; 

And though unknown to Fame, and unrewarded, 
Have not less nobly lived and greatly died. 


Such are the different roads his steps inviting : 
Shall he to tread that hero-path refuse ? 
Can he resist those voices, soul-delighting ¢ 
Which shall the wavering youth, O reader! choose ¢ 


71EBB SATeas OF SUS. 2s. 


BY FRANCIS PAREMAN, JR.* 


. . . Tue miserable multitude were soon threatened with famine, and 
gathered in crowds around the tents of Bouquet, soliciting relief, which 
he was too humane to refuse. In the mean time, the march of the little 
army had been delayed beyond expectation, since, from the terror and 
flight of the inhabitants, it was almost impossible to collect upon the 
frontier the necessary horses, wagons, and provision. Recourse was had 
to the settlements farther e extward: ; and, after the lapse of eighteen days, 
every obstacle being now overcome, Bouquet broke up his camp, and set 
forth on his dubious enterprise. As the troops, with their heavy convoy, 
defiled through the street of Carlisle, the people crowded to look on, not 
with the idle curiosity of rustics, gazing on an unwonted military specta- 
cle, but with the anxious hearts of men whose all was at stake on the 
issue of the expedition. The haggard looks and thin frames of these 
worn-out veterans filled them with blackest forebodings; nor were these 
diminished when they beheld sixty invalid soldiers, who, unable to walk, 
were borne forward in wagons to furnish a feeble reé a ment to the 
small garrisons along the route. The desponding spectators watched the 
last gleam of the bay onets, as the rear-guard entered the woods, and then 
returned to their hovels, prepared for tidings of defeat, and ready, on the 
first news of the disaster, to desert the “country, and fly beyond the 
Susquehanna. 

In truth, the adventure wonld have seemed desperate to any but the 

manliest heart. In front lay a vast wilderness, terrible alike from its own 
stern features and the ferocious enemy who haunted its recesses. Among 
these forests lay the bones of Braddock and the hundreds who fell with 





* Tue unpublished work whence this spirited and most graphically-described sketch is taken, 
is the ‘History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, of whose attractions an avant-courier was pre- 
sented in the * Literary Notices’ > depettenent of our last number. The volume will appear late in 
the autumn. Ep. KNICKERBOCKER 
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Me. ‘The scuibie of the slain on that bloody day ented the whole 
force of Bouquet, while the strength of the assailants was far inferior to 
that of the swarms who now infested the woods. Except a few rangers, 
whom Bouquet had gathered on the frontier, the troops were utterly 
unused to the forest service : a service, the terrors, hardships, and vicissi- 
tudes of which seldom find a parallel in the warfare of civilized nations. 
Fully appreciating the courage of the frontiersmen, their excellence as 
marksmen, and their knowledge of the woods, Bouquet had endeavored 
to engage a body of them to accompany the expedition; but they pre- 
ferred to remain for the immediate defence of their families and friends, 
rather than embark in a distant and doubtful adventure. The results 
involved in the enterprise were altogether disproportioned to the small 
numbers engaged in it; and it was happy, not only for the troops, but 
also for the colonies, that the officer in command presented, in every 
respect, a marked contrast to his perverse and wrong-headed predecessor 
Braddock. 

Henry Bouquet was by birth a Swiss, of the canton of Berne. His 
military life began while he was yet a boy. He held a commission in the 
army of the King of Sardinia; but when the war between France and 
England broke out, in 1755, he was engaged in the service of the States 
of Holland. At this time, a plan was formed, under the ¢ auspices of the 
Duke of Cumberland, to organize a corps to serve in the provinces, and 
to be called the Roy al Americans. The commissions were to be given to 
foreigners, as well as to Englishmen and provincials, while the ranks were 
to be filled chiefly from the German emigrants in Pennsylvania and other 
provinces. Bouquet was induced to accept the commission of lieutenant- 
colonel in this regiment ; and his services soon proved of the utmost value, 
since his military talents and personal character were alike fitted to com- 
mand respect and confidence. His person was fine, his bearing composed 
and dignified. In the provinces, and especially in Pennsylvania, he was 
held in the highest esteem. He was a master of the English language, 
writing in a sty le of great purity; and though enthusiastic in the : study 
of his profession, his tastes led him to frequent the society of men of 
science and literature. As a soldier, he was distinguished by g creat activity, 
an unshaken courage, and an unf: tiling fertility of resource ; while to these 
qualities he added a power of adaptation which had been lamentably 
wanting in some of the English officers who preceded him. He had 
acquired a practical knowledge of Indian warfare, and it is said that, in 
the course of the hazardous partisan service in which he was often 
engaged, when it was necessary to penetrate dark defiles and narrow 
passes, he was sometimes known to advance before his men, armed with 
a rifle, and acting the part of a scout. 

The route of the army lay along the beautiful Cumberland Valley. 
Passing here and there a few scattered cabins, deserted or burnt to the 
ground, they reached the hamlet of Shippensburg g, somewhat more than 
twenty miles from their point of departure. Here, as at Carlisle, was 
congregated a starving multitude, who had fled from the knife and the 
tomahawk. 

3y the last advices from the westward, it appeared that Fort Ligonier, 
situated beyond the Alleghanies, was in imminent danger of falling into 
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the enemy’s hands before the army could come up; for its defences were 
slight, its garrison was feeble, and the Indians had assailed it with repeated 
attacks. The magazine which the place contained made it of such impor- 
tance that Bouquet resolved at all hazards to send a party to its relief. 
Thirty of the best men were accordingly chosen, and ordered to push 
forward with the utmost speed, by unfrequented routes through the 
forests and over the mountains, carefully avoiding the road, which would 
doubtless be infested by the enemy. The party set out on their criti- 
cal errand, guided by frontier hunters, and observing a strict silence. 
Using every precaution, and advancing by forced marches, day after day, 
they came in sight of the fort without. being discovered. It was beset by 
Indians, and, as ; the party made for the gate, they were seen and fired 
upon ; but they threw themselves into the place without the loss of a man, 
and Ligonier was for the time secure. 

In the mean time, the army, advancing with slower progress, entered a 
country where as yet scarcely an English settler had built his cabin. 
Reaching Fort Loudon, on the declivities of Cove Mountain, they ascended 
the wood-encumbered defiles beyond. Far on their right stretched the 
green ridges of the Tuscarora, while in front mountain beyond mountain 
rose high against the horizon. Climbing heights and descending into 
valleys, passing the two solitary posts of Littleton and the J uniata, both 
abandoned by their garrisons, they came in sight of Fort Bedford, hem- 
med in by encircling 1 mountains. “Their arrival gave infinite relief to the 
garrison, who had long been beleaguered and endangered by a swarm of 
Indians, while many of the settlers in the neighborhood had been killed, 
and the rest driven for refuge into the fort. Captain Ourry, the com- 
manding officer, reported that, for several weeks, nothing had been heard 
from the westw ard, every messenger having been killed, vand the commu- 
nication completely cut off. By the last intelligence, Fort Pitt had been 
surrounded by Indians, and daily threatened with a general attack. 

Having remained encamped, for three days, on the fields near the fort, 
Bouquet resumed his march on the twenty-eighth of July, and soon passed 
beyond the farthest verge of civilized habitation. The whole country lay 
buried in foliage. Except the rocks which crowned the mountains, and 
the streams which rippled along the valleys, the unbroken forest, like a 
vast garment, invested the whole. The road was channelled through its 
depths, while on each side the brown trunks and tangled under- growth 
formed a wall so dense as almost to bar the sight. T hrough a countr y 
thus formed by nature for ambuscades, not a step was free from danger, 
and no precaution was neglected to guard against surprise. In advance 
of the marching column moved the provincial rangers, closely followed 
by the pioneers. The wagons and cattle were in the centre, guarded in 
front, flank, and rear by the regulars, while a rear-guard of rangers closed 
the line of march. Keen-eyed riflemen of the frontier, acting as scouts, 
scoured the woods far in front and on either flank, so that surprise was 
impossible. In this order the little army toiled heavily on, over a road 
beset with all the obstructions of the forest, until the main ridge of the 
Alleghanies, like a mighty wall of green, rose up before them, and they 
began their zig-zag progress up the woody heights, amid the sweltering 
heats of J uly. The tongues of the panting oxen hung lolling from their 
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jaws, while the pine-trees, sunlibtep’ in the hot sun, diffused their resinous 
odors through the sultry air. At length, from the windy summit the 
Highland soldiers could gaze around upon a boundless panorama of forest- 
COV vered mountains, wild ; as their own native hills. Descending from the 
Alleghanies, they entered upon a country less rugged and formidable in 
itself, but beset with constantly-increasing dangers. On the second of 
August they reached Fort Ligonier, about fifty miles from Bedford, and 
a hundred and fifty from Carlisle. The Indians who were about the place 
vanished at their approach ; but the garrison could furnish no intelligence 
of the motions and designs of the enemy, having been completely block- 
aded for weeks. In this uncertainty, Bouquet resolved to leave behind 
the oxen and wagons, which formed ‘the most cumbrous part of the con- 
voy, since this would enable him to advance with greater celerity, and 
oppose a better resistance in case of attack. Thus relieved, the army 
resumed its march on the fourth, taking with them three hundred and 
fitty pack-horses and a few cattle, and at “night- fall encamped at no great 
distance from Ligonier. Within less than a day’s march in advance 
lay the dangerous defiles of Turtle Creek, a stream flowing at the bottom 
or a deep hollow, flanked by steep declivities, along the foot of which the 
road at that time ran for some distance. Fearing that the enemy would 
lay in ambuscade at this place, Bouquet resolved to march on the follow- 
ing day as far as a small stream called Bushy Run, to rest here until 
night, and then, by a foreed march, to cross Turtle Creek under cover of 
the darkness. 

On the morning of the fifth, the tents were struck at an early hour, and 
the troops began their march through a country broken with hills and 
deep hollows, every where covered with the tall, dense forest, which spread 
for countless leagues around. By one o’clock they had adv anced seven- 
teen miles, and the guides assured them that they were within half a mile 
of Bushy Run, their proposed resting-place. The tired soldiers were press- 
ing forw: yard with renewed al: acrity, when suddenly the report of rifles from 
the front sent a thrill along the ranks ; and, as they listened, the firing 
thickened into a fierce, sharp rattle, while shouts and whoops, deadened 
by the intervening forest, showed that the advanced guard was hotly en- 
gaged. The two foremost companies were at once ordered forward to 
support it; but far from abating, the fire grew so rapid and furious as to 
argue the presence of an enemy at once numerous and resolute. At this, 
the convoy was halted, the troops formed into line, and a general charge 
ordered. Bearing down through the forest with fixed bayonets, they 
drove the yelping assailants before them, and swept the ground clear. 
But at the very moment of success, a fresh burst of whoops and firing 

was heard from either flank, while a confused noise from the rear show ed 
that the convoy was attacked. It was necessary instantly to fall back for 
its support. Driving off the assailants, the troops formed in a circle 
around the crowded and terrified horses. Though they were new to the 
work, and though the numbers and movements of the enemy, whose yell- 
ing resounded on every side, were concealed by the thick forest, yet no 

man lost his composure; and all displayed a ste: adiness which nothing but 
implicit confidence in their commander could have inspired. And now 
ensued a combat of a nature most harassing and discouraging. Again 
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and again, now on this side and now on that, a crowd of Indians rushed 
up, pouring in a heavy fire, and striving, with furious outcries, to break 
into the circle. A well-directed volley met them, followed by a steady 
charge of the bayonet. They never waited an instant to receive the at- 
tack, but, leaping backward from tree to tree, soon vanished from sight, 
only to renew their attack with unabated ferocity in another quarter. 
Such was their activity that very few of them were hurt, while the Eng- 
lish, less expert in bush-fighting, suffered severely. Thus the fight went 
on, without intermission, for seven hours, until the forest grew dark with 
approaching night. Upon this, the Indians gradually slackened their fire, 
and the exhausted soldiers found time to rest. 

It was impossible to change their ground in the enemy’s presence, and 
the troops were obliged to encamp upon the hill where the combat had 
taken place, though not a drop of water was to be found there. Fearing 
a night attack, Bouquet stationed numerous sentinels and outposts to 
guard against it, while the men lay down upon their arms, preserving the 
order they had maintained during the fight. Having completed the 
necessary arrangements, Bouquet, doubtful of surviving the battle of the 
morrow, wrote to Sir Jeffrey Amherst, in a few clear, concise words, an 
account of the day’s events. His letter concludes as follows: ‘ Whatever 
our fate may be, I thought it necessary to give your excellency this early 
information, that you may, at all events, take such measures as you will 
think proper with the provinces, for their own safety, and the effectual 
relief of Fort Pitt; as, in case of another engagement, I fear insurmount- 
able difficulties in protecting and transporting our provisions, being already 
so much weakened by the losses of this day, in men and horses, beside 
the additional necessity of carrying the wounded, whose situation is truly 
deplorable.’ 

The condition of these unhappy men might well awaken sympathy. 
About sixty soldiers, beside several officers, had been killed or disabled. 
A space in the centre of the camp was prepared for the reception of the 
wounded, and surrounded by a wall of flour-bags from the convoy, afford- 
ing some protection against the bullets which flew from all sides during 
the fight. Here they lay upon the ground, enduring agonies of thirst, 
and waiting, passive and helpless, the issue of the battle. Deprived of 
the animating thought that their lives and safety depended on their own 
exertions; surrounded by a wilderness, and by scenes to the horror of 
which no degree of familiarity could render the imagination callous, they 
must have endured mental sufferings, compared to which the pain of their 
wounds was slight. In the probable event of defeat, a fate inexpressibly 
horrible awaited them; while even victory would by no means insure 
their safety, since any great increase in their numbers would render it 
impossible for their comrades to transport them. Nor was the condition 
of those who had hitherto escaped an enviable one. Though they were 
about equal in numbers to their assailants, yet the dexterity and alertness 
of the Indians, joined to the nature of the country, gave all the advan- 
tages of a greatly superior force. The enemy were, moreover, exulting in 
the fullest confidence of success ; for it was in these very forests that, eight 
years before, they had well nigh destroyed twice their number of the best 
British troops. Throughout the earlier part of the night, they kept up a 
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dropping fire upon the camp, while at short intervals a wild whoop from 
the thick surrounding gloom told with what fierce eagerness they waited 
to glut their vengeance on the morrow. The camp remained in darkness, 
for it would have been highly dangerous to build fires within its precinets, 
which would have served to direct the aim of the lurking marksmen. 
Surrounded by such terrors, the men snatched a disturbed and broken 
sleep, recruiting their exhausted strength for the renewed struggle of the 
morning. 

With the earliest dawn of day, and while the damp, cool forest was 
still involved in twilight, there rose around the camp a general burst of 
those horrible cries which form the ordinary prelude of an Indian battle. 
Instantly, from every side at once, the enemy opened their fire, approach- 
ing under cover of the trees and bushes, and levelling with a close and 
deadly aim. Often, as on the previous day, they would rush up with 
furious impetuosity, striving to break into the ring of troops. They were 
repulsed at every point; but the English, though constantly victorious, 
were beset with undiminished perils, while the violence of the enemy 
seemed every moment on the increase. True to their favorite tactics, 
they would never stand their ground when attacked, but vanish at the 
first gleam of the levelled bayonet, only to appear again the moment the 
danger was past. The troops, fatigued by the long march and equally 
long battle of the previous day, were maddened by the torments of thirst, 
more intolerable, says their commander, than the fire of the enemy. 
They were fully conscious of the peril in which they stood, of wasting 
away by slow degrees beneath the shot of assailants at once so daring, so 

cautious, and so active, and upon whom it was impossible to inflict any 
decisive injury. The Indians saw their distress, and pressed them closer 
and closer, redoubling their yells and howlings, while some of them, shel- 
tered behind trees, assailed ‘the troops, in bad English, with abuse and 
derision. 

Meanwhile the interior of the camp was a scene of confusion. The 
horses, secured in a crowd near the intrenchment which covered the 
wounded, were often struck by the bullets, and wrought to the height of 
terror by the mingled din of whoops, shrieks, and firing. They would 
break away by half-scores at a time, burst through the ring of troops and 
the outer circle of assailants, and scour madly up and down the hill-sides ; 
while many of the drivers, overcome by the terrors of a scene in which 
they could bear no active part, hid themselves among the bushes, and 
could neither hear nor obey orders. 

It was now about ten o’clock. Oppressed with heat, fatigue, and thirst, 
the distressed troops still maintained a weary and wavering defence, en- 
circling the convoy in a yet unbroken ring. They were fast falling in 
their ranks, and the strength and spirits of the survivors had begun to 
flag. If the fortunes of the day were to.be retrieved, the effort must be 
made at once; and happily the mind of the commander was equal to the 
emergency. In the midst of the confusion he conceived a stratagem alike 
novel and masterly. Could the Indians be brought together in a body, 
and made to stand their ground when attacked, there could be little 
doubt of the result; and to effect this object, Bouquet determined to in- 
crease their confidence, which had already mounted to an audacious pitch. 
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Two companies of infantry, forming a part of the ring which had been 
exposed to the hottest fire, were ordered to fall back into the interior of 
the camp, while the troops on either hand joined their files across the 

vacant space, as if to cover the retreat of their comrades. These orders, 
given at a favorable moment, were executed with great promptness. The 
thin line of troops who took possession of the deserted part of the circle 
were, from their small numbers, brought closer in toward the centre. 
The Indians mistook these movements for a retreat. Confident that their 
time was come, they leaped up on all sides, from behind the trees and 
bushes, and, with infernal sereeches, rushed headlong toward the spot, 
pouring in a most heavy and galling fire. The shock was too violent to 
be long endured. The men struggled to maintain their posts, but the 
Indians seemed on the point of breaking into the heart of the camp, when 
the aspect of affairs was suddenly reversed. The two companies, who 
had apparently abandoned their position, were in fact destined to begin 
the attack ; and they now sallied out from the circle at a point where a 
depression in the ground, joined to the thick growth of trees, concealed 
them from the eyes of the Indians. Making a short detour through the 
woods, they came round upon the flank of the furious assailants, and dis- 
charged a deadly volley into their very midst. Numbers were seen to 
fall; yet though completely surprised, and utterly at a loss to understand 
the nature of the attack, the Indians faced about with the greatest intre- 
pidity, and boldly returned the fire. But the Highlanders, with yells as 
wild as their own, fell on them with the bayonet. The shock was irre- 
sistible, and they fled before the charging ranks in a wild, tumultuous 
throng. 

Orders had been given to two other companies, occupying a contiguous 
part of the circle, to support the attack whenever a favorable moment 
should occur; and they had therefore advanced a little from their position, 
and lay close crouched in ambush. The fugitive multitude, pressed by 
the Highland bayonets, passed directly across their front, upon which they 
rose and poured among them a second volley, no less destructive than the 
former. This completed the rout. The four companies, uniting, drove 
the flying savages through the woods, giving them no time to rally or 
reload their empty rifles, ‘killing many, and scattering the rest in hopeless 
confusion. 

While this took place at one part of the circle, the troops and the sav- 
ages had still maintained their respective positions at the other; but when 
the latter perceived the total rout of their comrades, and saw the troops 
advancing to assail them, they also lost heart, and fled. The discordant 
outeries which had so long deafened the ears of the English soon ceased 
altogether, and not a living Indian remained near the spot. About sixty 
corpses lay scattered over the ground. Among them were found those 
of several prominent chiefs, while the blood which stained the leaves of 
the bushes showed that numbers had fled severely wounded from the 
field. The soldiers took but one prisoner, whom they shot to death like 
a captive wolf. The loss of the English in the two battles surpassed that 
of the enemy, amounting to eight officers and one hundred and fifteen 
men. 
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Stanzas: Star- Gazing. 





T 


Tuov little twinkling star, 
That in the spangled arch above dost tremble, 
Why dost thou thus thy placid rest dissemble, 
By fluttering thus afar ? 


It. 


We need no art of man, 
To tell of thee in language of the schools, 
Or track thy path by calculated rules, 
With telescopic scan. 


Things brighter we discern 

In the imagination’s longing flight, 

Flooding thy orb with Heaven’s own beaming light : 
Wise lessons thus we learn. 


Iv. 


Say, wast thou one of those 
Who sang with joy on Eden’s natal morn, f 
And burned with holy love ere man was born, 

Or death from sin arose ? 


Vv. 


And oh, star! wilt thou be 
Among the spheres when hoary earth shall die — 
Drop from her orbit in the sun-lit sky 

Into Eternity ? 


vr 


Or haply shalt thow fall, 
To wander ‘darkling through eternal space, 
Of thy first brightness leaving not a trace 

To deck thy sable pall? 
VII. 
No answer from the deep 
Of infinite, irradiating sky ! 
While with a restless brightness in thine eye, 
Earth’s vigil thou dost keep. 



















VIII. 






Then, let the fancy soar, 
On shining wing, to visit thine abode, 

And praise thy glittering handiwork of Gop, 
Unrecognized before. 


Tx. 


And, when man’s change shall come, 
To Faith immortal plumage shall be given, 
That all the sons of Gop may soar to Heaven, 

Star-built, star-radiant home ! I.D.W 


t,{(N. Y.,) June, 1851, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Memoirs or Witit1am WorpswortTnH, Poet-Laureate, D.C.L. By CuristopHer Worps- 
wortTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster. In two volumes. Edited by Henry Rexp. Boston: 
TicKNoR, REED AND FIELDs. 


Turse are two very pleasant and readable volumes; authentic and particular, so 
far as regards its facts, and containing numerous letters from the ‘ Poet of Nature’ 
to his friends, which open the secrets of his inner man, and show the reader the 
moving impulses which governed his life, and were the well-springs of his poetry. 
The work, has been carefully edited, and with excellent taste, by Professor Rzep, 
of Philadelphia. Worpswortu was his intimate friend and correspondent, and 
many of the most interesting letters in the volume are addressed to him. From 
one of these we take the subjoined passage, descriptive of a scene which will remind 
those who were present, of the late pic-nic at Jamaica, Long-Island, to which we 
adverted in our last number: 


‘In your last letter you speak so feelingly of the manner in which my birth-day (April 7) has 
been noticed, both privately in your country, and somewhat publicly in my own neighborhood, 
that I cannot forbear adding a word or two upon the subject. It would have delighted you to 
see the assemblage in front of our house, some dancing upon the gravel platform, old and young, 
as described in GoLpsmirn’s travels ; and others, children I mean, chasing each other upon the 
little plot of lawn to which you descend by steps from the platform. We had music of our own 
preparing; and two sets of casual itinerants, Italians and Germans. came in successively, and 
enlivened the festivity. There were present upward of three hundred children, and about one 
hundred and fifty adults of both sexes and all ages, the children in their best attire, and of that 
happy and, I may say, beautiful race, which is spread over this highly-favored portion of Eng- 
land. The tables were tastefully arranged in the open air; oranges and ginger-bread in piles 
decorated with evergreens and spring flowers; and all partook of tea, the young in the open 
air, and the old within doors. I must own I wish that little commemorations of this kind were 
more common among us. It is melancholy to think how little that portion of the community 
which is quite at ease in their circumstances have to do in a social way with the humbler classes. 
They purchase commodities of them, or they employ them as laborers, or they visit them in 
charity for the sake of supplying their most urgent wants by alms-giving. But this, alas! is far 
from enough; one would wish to see the rich mingle with the poor as much as may be upon a 
footing of fraternal equality.’ 


In a letter describing a visit to poor Sovrney, after his intellect began to desert him, 
Worpswortu says: ‘ He is past taking pleasure in the presence of any of his friends. 
He did not recognize me until he was told who I was.- Then his eyes flashed for a 
moment with their former brightness, but he soon sank into the state in which I had 
found him, patting with both hands his books affectionately, like a child. Having 
attempted in vain to interest him by a few observations, I took my leave after five 
minutes or so.” We can cordially commend this memoir of WorpsworrsH as a work 
well calculated to reward an attentive perusal. It sets before us, that we may read 
and profit by it, the familiar, every-day life of a simple-minded good man, in whom 
the elements of poetry were so mingled that they became part and parcel of his 
very existence. 
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Fresu GLEANINGS: OR A NEw SHEAF FROM THE OLD Fig.ps or CONTINENTAL Europe. In 
one volume: pp. 336. New-York: CuarLes ScRIBNER. 


Txosz who have encountered in the journals heretofore any of the chaste and 
graphic sketches which compose the work before us, will be delighted to find them 
brought together and presented in the shape of a tasteful and beautiful volume, such 
as Mr. Scrisver has learned by experience to produce. As touching the merits of 
Mr. MircHe.t’s writings, the time has gone by when it could be necessary to declare 
them. Under his sobriquets of ‘Ik. Marve.’ and ‘Joun Tron’ he has established 
a permanent reputation as a keen, watchful observer, a man of true feeling, delicate 
and refined sensibility, and a versatility of thought, if not of style, which is as re- 
markable as it is refreshing. We present a single picture, from our author's descrip- 
tion of a scene at Torquay : 


‘Ir is worth mentioning, that five-and-twenty years ago, Torquay was as humble a little fish- 
ing-place as when Harry of Richmond landed in the bay with his army; but it came to be 
known, some way or other, that no where on the British coasts were the winter suns so soft and 
warm ; and, presto, sprung forth little cottages and villas on every shelf of the hills, and the inns 
where one could buy only a stoup of fisherman’s ale will now make you a bill as long as the 
bills at Bath. 

‘The hills sweep round the bay so as to shut off every rude wind of the north; and the sun 
goes glancing over their green sides — now here, now there — but never leaves them from morn- 
ing till night. I lost myself, wandering in the little valleys among them; along the bosom of 
each were walks made, and from under the tangled limbs of fir-trees I would now and then climb 
suddenly upon a level spot where the sunshine lay, and where sat a gem of a cottage ; and from 
the paling round the cottage I would see the town lying along the lip of the bay under so new 
an aspect that I would look two or three times before I could be sure that it was the same town 
of Torquay. Some old church-tower that had grown familiar would have disappeared, and a 
new and taller tower would rise from the houses, that I did not know ; and as I went to other open- 
ings upon the hills, the old tower would come back and the new one vanish — but always the 
bright waters of the bay sleeping below. 

‘Here and there came upon me companies of invalids, luxuriating in the sun. One face I 
saw — that of a sick girl — comes to me now much oftener than it ought. 

‘She was sitting in one of the little Bath chairs, and a serving-man was drawing her up the 
hill. Her mother was walking on one side, and her brother, or he may have been her lover, the 
other — if he was a lover, I pity him, for she must be dead before now. Her hair was flaxen, and 
once or twice she laid it back with a gentle motion, from her cheek ; her eye was bright, too 
bright, and swimming with a tender expression, that seemed to me a tender thankfulness for so 
glorious a day. 

‘The man drew her to the edge of the cliff where I was standing, and her expression grew 
more earnest as she looked out over the sea, where the sun lay in a flood. There was no ripple, 
only a gentle waving motion that did not break the surface, but which at intervals came rocking 
up to the beach, and the low murmur it made was all that broke the stillness. 

‘The sick girl looked out upon the water — and from that turned to the face of her mother — and 
then to the face of the young man — and then to the sea again — and from that up to the sky — and 
her small hands met together, and were clasped for a moment — and I thought a tear or two fell 
from her eyes. 

‘I turned away as if I had seen nothing of it; but I did see it, and it made a different man of 
me for a week.’ 


Now here is a little scene, with no lack of ‘still-life’ ‘action, and ‘ character,’ 
which might be transferred at once to canvas; and there are a dozen others, equally 
felicitous, in other portions of these ‘Gleanings’ We would suggest to our author, 
however, in a spirit which we are sure he will appreciate, a more frugal husbandry 
of his dashes, long and short. They seem natural, and doubtless in most cases they 
are. If it be art, then is there the ‘ars celare artem’ to hide all; yet there was a 
‘dashing’ fellow who wrote aforetime, ‘ which his name, we’ll not denyges of it, as 
Mrs. Game would say, was Lawrence Srerne; and kindred thought, though wholly 
original, may lose something of its real desert, by being wedded closely to a style 
which, however spontaneous and indigenous, may still be deemed to partake of the 
exotic. And now that the biographical researches of TuackEray have shown how 
merely mechanical, and not from the heart, were the ‘emotions’ indicated by these 
pauses and starts, one can hardly regard Srerne as a model of a writer, any more 
than he was a ‘model of a man.’ 


ot 
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An Inquiry InTO THE Causes or Naturat Deatu, or Death from Old Age. By Homer 
Bostwick, M.D., author of ‘ The Family Physician,’ ‘ Hints to Young Physicians,’ etc. In 
one volume: pp. 149. New-York: Srrineger anp TOWNSEND. 

Tus little volume, which, whatever else may be said concerning it, is written with a 
Cossett-like correctness and directness of style, is intended ‘to develop a new and 
certain method of preventing the consolidation or ossification of the body, and of thus 
indefinitely prolonging vigorous, elastic, and buoyant health, and of rendering partu- 
rition easy and safe’ Its several chapters divide the work into an elaborate and yet 
succinct consideration of the following matters: The changes in the body during its 
progress from"the womb to the grave, involving the nature of healthy and unhealthy 
blood, its circulation, and the natural and unnatural fluids of the body ; the causes of 
the changes which occur in the body during its progress to old age, accessories to 
which are given, an analysis of the blood and bones, and the chemical difference be- 
tween young and old animals; the nature of the solid earthy matter, which by 
gradual accumulation in the body brings on those changes which terminate in old 
age and natural death; the source of the phosphate of lime, which chokes up and 
consolidates the body, producing old age and death, with an analysis, etc., of different 
kinds of food, and their particular characteristics; proofs, various and at large, that 
the calcareous earthy matter of the body is derived solely from the food and drink ; 
other proofs, that the duration of life is proportionate to the amount of earthy sub- 
stances presented in said ‘victuals and drink ;’ various opinions respecting the pre- 
servation of life, the nature of calculi, gravel, and bladder disorders, cause of stone 
in the bladder, gouty diseases, etc.; cause of motion, secretion, digestion, nature and 
composition of the brain and nervous system, ete. ; together with a ‘ curtailed abbrevia- 
tion compressing the particulars’ of the whole argument, in the shape of a general 
summary and practical suggestions, ‘of and concerning’ the scope and tendency of 
the book. Now of the inculcations of this work we are indifferently prepared to 
speak. We have always (thanks to a kind Provipence) enjoyed robust health. Yet 
we have taken our food, animal and vegetable, ‘eum grano salis ;’ but salt, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bosrwick, is the very ‘ p’isonest thing’ going : forgetting that, according 
to Jos, it’s impossible to do without salt, in certain articles of provant — the white of 
an egg, for example. Taboo salt, Dr. Bosrwick, when a man’s case is made hope- 
less by the verdict that ‘salt can’t save him!’ Look at Lor’s wife: has n’t she 
‘lived to a most numerous age, and was n’t she a// salt? Did n't the Dead-Sea 
Expedition people see her, and find her in ‘excellent preservation, even in ‘ this our 
day and generation!’ The great CaLuoun, when dying, said, figuratively, of course, 
to that clever writer, and his firm friend and favorite, Mr. Joserpn Scovitt, that 
‘man was like a tree ;’ but he did n’t mean, we fancy, that the natural laws which 
would apply to a tree would in the same degree apply to a ‘human.’ Nevertheless, 
we cannot deny that there is much, very much, in the present work that is worthy 
of especial heed and warm commendation. In the chapter containing proofs that 
the duration of life is proportionate to the amount of earthy substances presented in 
our food and drink, we find this sketch of ‘old Parr :’ 

*‘OLp Tuomas Parr was born in Winnington, in Shropshire, in the year 1483, and although in 
his youth he was greatly afflicted with the king’s evil and bloody flux, lived to the age of one 
hundred and fifty-two years. He was first married at the age of eighty-eight, and seemed no 
older than at forty-five ; he married a second time at the age of one hundred and twenty; at the 
advanced age of one hundred and forty-five he was able to run races, thresh corn, and accom- 


plish any kind of laborious work. He frequently ate by night, as well as by day, and always 
preferred the plainest food. He might be seen early in the morning: 


‘Lusty as health, come ruddy to the field, 
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And there pursue the sport; as if he meant to overtake time, 
And bring back youth again.’ 


‘ His body was found to be in the most perfect condition when opened after death, as it was by 
the celebrated Harvey. Taytor, the water-poet, thus describes his habits: 


‘Goop wholesome labor was his exe rcise, 

Down with the lamb, and with the lark arise: 

In mire and toiling sweat he spent the day, 
And to his team whistled time away ; 

He was of old PrTHacorRas’ opinion 

a at green cheese was most wholesome with an onion, 
oarse meslin bread, and for his i 

filk, buttermilk, and water, wl 

Sc metimes re thegli in, and » y fortune happy, 

He sometimes sipped a cuy of ale most nappy ; 

Cider, or perry, whe i 

To Whitsun’ ale, wake 
is physic was good bu tt il 

of Salop yields, more swe et th an car dy oil ; 

And garlic he esteemed above the rate 

Of Venice treacle, or best mithridate.’ 





NV 








* The body of ‘ old Parr’ is said to have been covered with hair: 


‘*From head to heel, his hody had all cver 
A quick-set, thick-set, nat’ral hairy cover.’’ 


It would be interesting to know the general diet of Mernusaten. He must have 
sowed all his ‘wild oats’ by the time he reached the age of five hundred years ; and 
the excesses of his youth aside, some account of his regimen would supply an impor- 
tant desideratum. NesucHaDNEzzar was seven years at grass, and throve, although 
he ‘neglected his nails,’ which was not gentleman-like ;* and it is barely possible that 
Meruusa.ex also flourished upon a vegetable diet. But he never could have sur- 
vived ‘Granam-crackers!’ Enough, however, ‘on this pint. 


GENEVRA} OR THE History or A PorTRAIT. By an American LApy,a Resident of Washing- 
ton City. Complete in one volume. Philadelphia: T. B. PETERson. 


We learn that this is the work of a young lady, only eighteen years of age at the 
time it was written; and as the creation and composition of one so young, it must be 
regarded as a remarkable production. Both in the descriptive portions, and in the 
dialogues of the characters, the language is easy and flowing, and for the most part, 
natural: somewhat over-fervid, indeed, sometimes, in scenes which indicate, by their 
external sensuousness, a fervid and excited imagination, but in the main, as we have 
said, natural and forceful. Without entering upon an analysis of the narrative and 
autobiography, for which we have neither time nor space, and which we can only 
briefly designate as being full of various and often exciting incident, we shall content 
ourselves with two extracts, illustrative, as we conceive, of the comments we have 
made upon the style of our fair authoress. The first involves a few very natural 
reflections upon old age and its effects, and a very graphic picture from ‘ behind the 
scenes’ at the San Carlo opera-house in Naples: 


‘Tue door closed, and I was left alone. I set my little lamp in the fire-place, and after I had 
undressed and repeated the rosary, I stepped into the pretty bed, draperied with white, and 
drew its curtains close around me. I could scarcely realize that I was not in Madame Scnituer’s 
dormitory ; and at dawn I started suddenly from my slumber, imagining I heard her voice call- 
ing the girls to rise. Finding myself wide awake, I thought I would get up, and did so; all was 
quiet in the house, no one stirring; faint,nues of morning sun were rising slowly in the east. I 
heard the sound of deep, sonorous breathing, as I passed a door at the head of the stairs, which 
I justly concluded were the nocturnal tones of my guardian. I went into the parlor, and finding 








* Speakine of nails: [t would seem that careful experiments have shown that a man’s finger- 
nails grow their complete length in four months and a half. A man, therefore, who lives sev- 


enty years, renews his nails one hundred and eighty-six times! Allowing each nail to be half 


an inch long, be has grown seven feet and nine inches of finger-nail on each finger, and on fin- 
gers and thumbs an aggregate of sev enty- -five feet and six inches! ‘Given’ the foregoing, to 
ascertain the length of NesucHADNEzzaR’s nails at the end of the time he was ‘ out on grass 
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on the table an interesting novel, took it in my hand, and sought the garden; under a wide- 
spreading acacia-tree, I sat down upon arustic bench. I saw an old female domestic making a 
tire in the kitchen, and beginning to prepare breakfast; I looked at her as she moved about, and 
wondered if I should ever live to become as old and ugly as she; if my cheeks, now so round 
and firm, should become shrivelled and hanging like pieces of dried skin; my form attenuated 
and hideous; my hair turn gray and fall out ; my eyes watery and blinking, like those of a sick 
lap-dog: yet it was natural to suppose, that in the course of nature all those things would come 
to pass. If mind is soul, and if the soul is immortal, should we not reasonably suppose that this 
ethereal principle would preserve itself bright and untarnished from the gathering gloom of 
years; that time, instead of dimming, would only add new glories to its spiritual splendor?’ 


‘ ArTer bréakfast, I accompanied Monsieur to the San Carlo opera-house, where he took me, 
he said, that I might see the actors rehearse, and observe stage-trick and manner. Since then, 
{ have seen tricks enough played off upon the stage of life, independent of the drama. We need 
not go to the theatre to see actors and actresses. We ascended through the basement story. the 
passage obstructed by old rubbish, stage furniture, to the green-room—a miserable-looking 
apartment, draperied with green baize. Several actors and actresses stood in groups, convers- 
ing, in their ordinary dress. I looked out behind the scenes; I saw on all sides the rough 
boards of the theatre, and the large — spaces through which the actors went upon the stage, 
and the scenes were shifted backward and forward. Every thing looked unfinished and bare ; 
it looked like the skeleton frame of a house, and in no way realized my romantic visions of a 
theatre. Several of the actors held opera-books in their hands, which they appeared to be 


studying. Monsieur went around the room, bowing, and shaking hands with all, receiving and 
paying compliments in return.’ 


‘ Secondarily and lastly,’ let us now give a specimen of what we have called fervid 
and ‘ sensuous’ (not sensual, exactly) writing. It is a love-scene, including a decla- 
ration and an acceptance : 


‘* GenEvRA,’ said he, in the low, deep tone of impassioned feeling, taking both my hands in 
his left hand, and with the other playing with the curls of my hair: ‘GENEvRa, I am about leay- 
ing town, perhaps for some months; perhaps from contingency or fatality I may never return. 
[ have come to say farewell. I could, I think, almost feel happy at going, could I for a moment 
suppose that a heart so pure as yours would cherish toward a forlorn, unhappy being like myself 
a single sentiment of kindness or regret. Say, Mademoiselle, may I hope I shall not be forgotten ?? 

*He grasped my hands fiercely as he said this, and looked closely in my face. I felt fright- 
ened, and scarcely knew what to say. At last I stammered out: 

** You have my best wishes, Monsieur, for your future happiness.’ 

‘* Best wishes! Is that all? Yes, I see | was a fool to suppose » He stopped abruptly, 
and bending down his stately head to a level with my eyes, riveted his gaze on mine. J could feel 
his warm breath hotly fan my cheek, and the beams of moon-light showed his broad, full chest, 
as it rose and fell with contending passions. Nearer and nearer did he draw me to him, till his 
head sank upon my shoulder, his beautiful mouth sought mine, and with his arms tightly clasped 
around my waist, I felt myself irresistibly drawn into an embrace, which, by a strange paralyza- 
tion of all power of will, I had no strength to avoid. He drew me forcibly off my chair upon his 
lap, and there imprinted on my lips a hundred kisses before I could summon strength and deter- 
mination to break away. I forced myself from his iron grasp, and ran to the other side of the 
room. He followed me, his beautiful face distorted by passion, and falling on his knees, again 
seized my hands in his, and exclaimed: ‘ Pardon me! oh, pardon me, beautiful Genevra! but 
I love you with a wild, intense passion. Forgive me, if | have offended your pride or modesty. 
Take pity on me, Geneva, and encourage me to hope that my love may meet with a return.’ 

** Monsieur de Serva!’ I cried, at length recovering breath to speak, ‘ your conduct is in- 
comprehensible, inexplicable; what can you mean by it? Is it gentlemanly — is it honorable, 
thus wantonly to insult the modesty and wound the pride of a defenceless girl ?’ 

‘¢ By JupireR, you misconstrue me!’ he vehemently exclaimed; and starting to his feet, he 
again traversed the room with rapid strides. ‘ Has my bearing toward you ever been any thing 
save respectful ?’ 

‘¢ Does not this look marvellously like insulting familiarity ?’ I indignantly demanded. 

‘<1 forgot myself fora moment. And are you so remorseless as to refuse forgiveness for an 
unintentional fault? Yes, here in this very room, I swear J love you, and you alone. With a 
crazy passion have I adored you.since our first meeting at the Countess’s; till now I have stifled 
it, concealed it as much as possible from your observation ; but now, on the eve of departure 
from Naples, I tell you how | love you, and honorably offer you my heart and hand in marriage. 
If you will accept me, I will return; otherwise I never shall.’ 

*T had sunk into a chair, overpowered by this strange scene. Again, as if impelled by some 
invisible influence, he came and put his arms around my waist, and kissed me us before. This 
time, after what he had just said, I did not resist him. 

**T have sometimes thought,’ he whispered, ‘ from the expression of your eyes, that you loved 
me. Say, dearest, is itso? Put your beaatiful arms around my neck, and say, ‘ Dear Rix acpo, 
I love thee!’’ 

‘Unconscious, almost stupefied, I mechanically complied, and whispered after him, ‘ Dear 
Rrnabpv, I love thee!’ Then he remained motionless for some minutes, seeming to have lost 
all recollection in a delirium of sense, his arms tightly locked around my waist, his head resting 
in my lap. His wild, impassioned manner had in some degree magnetized and inspired my 
naturally cold temperament with something like a return of the volcano-like passion which aui- 
mated him. 

‘* Monsieur de Servat,’ I said, finding he made no effort to rise, ‘recollect yourself, I beg of 
you. Come, seat yourself here on the sofa, and let us talk quietly. Why should you rage and 
storm thus? What is it disquiets you? You say you love me; but surely love is a gentle feel- 
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ing. Where is the necessity of these tempestuous emotions? These bursts of passion alarm 
me. Be composed, and tell me why you are miserable and unhappy, as you just said you were. 
Explain your grief; and at least let me endeavor to console you.’ 

‘My quiet manner served to soothe him. He rose from his knees, and sat reclining on the 
sofa, still holding my hands in his, while I wiped the perspiration from his agitated countenance. 
I was not exactly in love with him then, but my disposition always prompted me to compas- 
sionate the sorrowful. He appeared to be unhappy, and I would have given much to have 
known, shared, and alleviated his sorrow.’ 


The foregoing passages will indicate to the reader somewhat of the style and 
character of the work before us. We wish we could say something in favor of the 
external execution of the volume, but that is impossible. Its coarse whitey-brown 
paper, and ragged, unpressed leaves, would belie at once praise so grossly unfounded. 

























Scenes tn Our Paris. By a Country Parson’s Daughter. To which is prefixed a Memoir of 


the Author, by her Sister. In one volume: pp. 374. New-York: Sranrorp anp SworpDs, 
Number 137, Broadway. 


Te publishers of these ‘ Scenes in our Parish,’ a work which has been for some years 
out of print in this country, have done a good service to the public in reproducing the 
beok at this time. Few works of the kind have achieved a wider or a better-deserved 
popularity. The pious and gifted author has recently been taken to that heaven 
toward which she directs the affections of her readers; but although dead, she ‘ yet 
speaketh” A sister has written a beautiful memorial of the departed, which the 
publishers have caused to be placed in the front of the book, and which adds not a 
little to its interest and value. The maiden name of the author was Exizaseru 
Emra, but it was by her married name, Mrs. Marcus H. Hotmes, that she became 
known as a writer. Of her younger years, her sister mentions this incident: ‘She 
was blessed with a considerable measure of health; and, though her frame was small 
and delicate, she was not deficient in strength; but while yet very young, she, 
together with several of her sisters, was attacked by the small-pox, and, though its 
virulence was thought to be abated by previous vaccination, it assumed in her case 
a severe form, exciting painful apprehensions at the time, and long after leaving its 
traces on a brow and neck which had been so very smooth and fair. Her patience, 
however, failed not under this severe trial; and some verses, among the first which 
her manuscripts contain, scarcely wanting the finished elegance of her later compo- 
sitions, manifest that her fancy already roved among poetic visions, and, what is far 
better, that she humbled herself under the chastening of what she felt to be her 
Fatner’s hand. They were occasioned by her being refused water, and may be 
thought of sufficient interest to be inserted here: 

‘Heats to the sick, and cordial to the faint, 
Why is thy sparkling draught denied to me? 
Oh! could I see thee, as thou gushest forth 
From the green hill, and murmuring glid’st along, 
Fever would leave these veins. and health again 
Bound in each pulse, and flow through every vein. 
Oh! who will bear me to the lone retreat, 
Where freshest moss is press’d by fairy feet ; 
Where the low fern her graceful leaf extends, 
And with the wild bee’s kiss the dewy primrose bends ? 
Cease, burning fever! beating heart, be still! 
Soul, meekly suffe?, ’t is thy Saviour’s will! 
His arm sustains, H1s smile shall comfort thee, 
And He himself shall Living Warer be,’ 

Numerous passages, poetical and others, from her diary, and kindred miscellanies, 
show Mrs. Hotes to have been a woman imbued with deep feeling, true piety, and 
no small share of graceful if not powerful intellect. Her unpretending sketches will 


be read with pleasure and profit by thousands of the present generation. 
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‘Nortu-AmeEriIcaN Review’ ror THE JULY Quarter.— The present is a decided 
improvement upon the last previous issue of this venerable and able Quarterly, 
which struck us, in a hasty perusal, as being much below the average excellence of 
the work. Moreover, it came to us with the leaves rough and unpressed, and alto- 
gether seemed like a gentleman and a man of character getting sadly careless of his 
personal appearance. But the number before us, in interior quality and external 
aspect, reiissures us. It contains eleven articles proper, together with three briefer 
critical notices. The first paper is upon the ‘ Life and Correspondence of Roserr 
Souruey,’ and is well worthy the post of honor which it holds in the Review. It is 
admirably written, and contains a clear reswmé of the daily life and personal and 
literary character of its subject. We remark, near the commencement of this arti- 
cle, an observation which we respectfully commend to those authors or ‘ authorlings’ 
who mourn over the bad taste of the public because they do not choose to purchase 
and peruse their ‘ things in books’ clothing :’ to the effect, namely, that no literary man 
in our day can find his account in standing out against the taste and judgment of his 
contemporaries. The world is competent to sit upon their claims, nor can prejudice, 
intrigue, or caprice sway the opinions of the majority. The multitude, therefore, 
form the tribunal, and their collected verdict is the judgment of truth and nature. 
We have spoken once or twice recently in these pages of Sourney’s idolatry of his 
books. A passage from one of his own letters pleasantly illustrates this feature in 
his character: 


‘ You would rejoice with me, were you now at Keswick, at the tidings that a box of books is 
safely harbored in the Mersey, so that for the next fortnight I shall be more interested in the 
news of FLeTcHeER (the name of a Keswick carrier) than of Bonaparte. It contains some du- 
plicates of the lost cargo; among them, the collection of the oldest $ anish poems, in which isa 
metrical romance upon the Cid. [shall sometimes want you for a Gothic etymology. Talk of the 
happiness of getting a great prize in the lottery! What is that to the opening a box of books! The 
joy upon lifting up the cover must be something like what we shall feel when Perer the Porter 
opens the door up stairs, and says, Please to walk in, Sir. That I shall never be paid for my labor, 
according to the current value of time and labor, is tolerably certain ; but if any one should offer 
me ten thousand pounds to forego that labor, I should bid him and his money go to the devil, 
for twice the sum could not purchase me half the enjoyment. It will be a great delight to me 
in the next world to take a fly and visit these old worthies, who are my only society here, and 
to tell them what excellent company I found them here at the lakes of Cumberland, two centu- 
ries after they had been dead and turned to dust. In plain truth, | exist more among the dead 
than the living, and think more about them, and, perhaps, feel more about them.’ 


Sourney was an indefatigable hard-worker, and as methodical as a Quaker. He 
needed, says his reviewer, no other relaxation than a change of the subject of his 
literary employment, with which he was always supplied. He gives himself a 
graphic sketch of his ordinary routine of labor : 


‘ My actions,’ he writes about this time to a friend, ‘ are as regular as those of St. DunsTan’s 
quarter-boys. Three pages of history after breakfast, (equivalent to five in small quarto print- 
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ing ;) then to transcribe and copy for the press, or to make my selections and biographies, or 
what else suits my humor, till dinner-time ; from dinner to tea I read, write letters, see the 
newspaper, and very often indulge in a siesta; for sleep agrees with me, and I have a good, sub- 
stantial theory to prove that it must; for as a man who walks much requires to sit down and 
rest himself, so does the brain, if it be the part most worked, require its repose. Well, after tea 
I go to poetry, and correct, and re-write, and copy till I am tired, and then turn to any thing else 
till supper ; and this is my life— which, if it be not a very merry one, is yet as happy as heart 
could wish. At least, I should think so if I had not once been happier; and [ do think so, except 
when that recollection comes upon me. And then, when I cease to be cheerful, it is only to be- 
come contemplative ; to feel at times a wish that I was in that state of existence which passes 


not away; and this always ends in a new impulse to proceed, that I may leave some durable 
monument and some efficient good behind me.’ 


Yes, and at the last he thought so much and so long upon that ‘ state of existence 
> 
which passes not away, that his o’erwrought brain became a ‘whirling realm of 
I e > > 
phantasy and flame.’ We find in Sournery’s memoirs, as in Worpswortn’s, addi- 
tional illustrations of the noble character of the late Sir’Ropert Pret. While in 
yower, there was in his benefactions to men of genius a tact and a delicacy which 
| - ) 
bespoke a true gentleman, with a warm and generous heart. Observe the following: 


‘TnHEeRE are two beautiful letters from Sir Rosert Peet to Sovruey, written during the 
short period of the former’s control of the government in 1835, and when the latter was begin- 
ning to sink under th? effects of literary toil too intense and long continued, while the future, as 
his family was imperfectly provided for, seemed darkening before him. In the first, Sir Ropert 
offers him a baronetcy, as a public tribute of honor due to ‘a name the most eminent in litera- 
ture, and which has claims to respect and honor which literature alone can never confer. In 
the second, marked private, anticipating that the buronetcy would be declined, as it was, on the 
ground of a want of pecuniary means to sustain the dignity of advanced rank, the writer asks: 
* Will you tell me, without reserve, whether the possession of power puts within my reach the 
means of doing any thing which can be serviceable or acceptable to you, and whether you will 
allow me to find some compensation for the many heavy sacrifices which office imposes upon 
me, in the opportunity of marking my gratitude as a public man for the eminent services you 
have wnat not only to literature, but to the higher interests of virtue and religion?’ Nothing 
could be more kindly or delicately offered. Sourney gave in answer a frank and exact state- 
ment of his circumstances, and on the ground only of a failure of his health, and recent severe 
affliction in his family, \his wife had become insane,) from which causes he could no longer feel 
sure of his own power to continue his literary exertions, he asked for a moderate increase of his 


pension. The request was granted as soon as made.’ 

The paper upon Sovuruey is followed by a very long review of ‘ A Grammar of 
the Anglo-Saxon Race, which we have not as yet found leisure to read. ‘ Freunp’s 
Latin Lexicon’ and ‘ International Exchanges’ are also two heavy-looking papers 
which we are compelled to skip. The articles on ‘Sanitary Reform’ and on the 
vood deeds of a benevolent Parsee Merchant, named JaMsETJEE JEEJEEBHOY, (‘ one of 
the B’hoys’ of India, and no mistake,) are well worth reading. We commend to 
especial perusal the articles on Brenneruasset and on ‘the Unity of Language and 
of Mankind.’ The first, although upon ai old theme, is interesting, on more accounts 
than one: the second is remarkable for the vigorous treatment of an argument which 
is supported by great research and with decided ability. We are surprised to hear 
that this article is from the pen of a lady. The only remaining article of the ‘ North- 
American’ which we have read is the scorching review of that book of affected bom- 
bast and fustian, Grirr_Lan’s ‘ Bards of the Bratz.’ We give a passage or two from 
this excoriating critique : 

‘Tue title is certainly in good keeping with the book. If the sound of it is somewhat strange 
to our unpractised ears, and incongruous with that sober reverence with which we are accus- 
toined to hear the writers of the BrsLe spoken of, it is not more so than the ‘critical poem’ which 
fulluws. It is from this that we first come to know that the Pentateuch (besides its few poetic 
fragments and fewer lyric songs) is en masse a piece of poetry ; that the historical books in gen- 
eral are poetry; that the Gospels are poetry ; and that the writings of Pau. and Jamgs are po- 
etry. If this piece of information were of dny value, we should be bound to thank the writer for 


having made such a discovery, and having communicated the knowledge of his achievement to 
the world. 


* How much the writer values his efforts and his success in writing a poetical critique, is plain 
‘ Many elaborate and learned criticisms,’ he remarks, ‘have been made on 

the poetry of the BinLe ; but the fragmentary essay of HerperR alone seems to approach to the 
He thinks that ‘a new and fuller effort is demanded,” He 

says of preceding writers: ‘They seem, in search of mistakes, or in search of mysteries, to have 
But to speak of forgetting what was never before 


from what he says: 
idea of a prose poem on the subject.’ 


forgotten that the Bisie is a poem at all.’ 
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known or taught is hardly proper. Surely Mr. Gririiuan is the first man that ever discovered 
the whole Biss to be a poem ; and this discovery has been first developed in this prose-poetic 
critique. To him exclusively belongs the honor attached to the discovery; and he should not 
speak disparagingly of others, who do not posse:s his gift of ‘ second-sight.’ 

‘We have been in the habit of supposing that the genealogical catalogues in the Pentateuch ; 
and the architectural details in respect to the formation of the tabernacle, which occupy some- 
what of a large space in Exodus; and also the whole of the Mosaic ritual directions, and of the 
laws, civil and social, were something quite distinct from poetry. We have, hitherto, come far 
short of finding out the poetry of the first nine chapters of the first book of Chronicles; or of the 
corresponding lists of names in Ezra, Nenemian, and elsewhere. But no matter. It was said, 
some time ago, in England, that‘the Muses had never been able to get a passage across the 
Atlantic.’ If so, and if even steam-boat accommodations are not sufficient to tempt those ladies 
to cross the great waters, then it cannot be any matter of wonder that we of the New World 
should be quite incompetent to write a * poetical critique’ on the poetry of genealogies, of archi- 
tectural details, of ritual precepts, and of civil ordinances. Not even in historical narratives, as 
such, have we been able to discover it.’ 


In concluding his article, the reviewer observes: ‘ Nothing can be more erroneous, 
in taste or in fact, than to make all the Bratz into poetry, as Mr. Grurrnan has done. 
Is he not aware that prose, after all, has higher powers than poetry ; that poetry is 
the offspring, for the most part, of a state of society not highly advanced in cultiva- 
tion; in a word, of that state wherein men’s feelings predominate over their intellect ? 
A highly-cultivated state of society usually withdraws somewhat from the cultiva- 
tion of the poetic art. Such is the state of things at present. We have no more 
epics in these days; or if they are born, they are consigned to an early grave. Dis- 
cussion of every kind, history, eloquence, chooses prose. It is impossible that poetry, 
constringed as it is by metre, should give us the completeness of a prose picture. 
Macavtay understands this; Prescorr and Irvine know this.’ 


Gossip with Reapers AND CorresPonpEeNts.— We said a few months ago, to a 
young American going to England, ‘When you get abroad, just jot down for us a 
record of whatever may impress you as new or odd, and let us have it for the ‘Old 
Knick. He alleged his want of literary ability, taste, ete, but finally consented. 
His journal, kept in England and France, is now before us; and it contains much that 
would prove of interest to readers on this side of the Atlantic. We have segregated, 
here and there, a few passages. The subjoiried particular description of the new 
tubular bridge over the Straits of Menai is interesting : 


‘Ar three p. m. I engaged a ‘fly’ to take a flying visit to see the Tubular and the Suspension 
Bridges that cross the Straits of Menai, dividing the island of Anglesea from the main land. The 
tubular bridge is two thousand feet in length, and weighs upward of twelve thousand tons. It 
has thus far cost six hundred thousand pounds. The under side of the tubes is one hundred 
feet above high-water mark. This bridge is yet unfinished: when completed, it will be of the 
great height of two hundred and fifty-seven feet from its foundation. The land-towers are two 
hundred feet high. The material is a kind of lime-stone, which is called ‘ Anglesea marble,’ and 
which receives a high polish. Each end of the bridge is ornamented with two immense lions, 
couchant, elevated on stone platforms: they are twenty-five feet in length! The suspension 
bridge is more imposing to look at than even the tubular. A ship of three hundred tons burthen 
can pass under it, and have plenty of room to spare. The dimensions of this bridge are as fol- 
lows: Extreme length of chain, seventeen hundred and fifty feet ; height of road-way from high- 
water line,one hundred feet ; suspending piers, one hundred and fifty-three feet from high water, 
and fifty-three from the road. There are two carriage-ways, of twelve feet each, with a foot-path 
of four in the centre. The length of the suspended part of the pier is six hundred and fifty-three 
feet. The chains are sixteen in number, consisting of five bars each: length of bar, ten feet 
three inches. The total weight of iron in this work is four million three hundred and seventy- 
three thousand two hundred and eighty-one pounds! Before leaving this place, I cannot help 
noticing a splendid monument erected to the /eg of the Marquis D’ANGLEsgEa, whose residence 
is in sight of the bridge. The monument is built upon an elevated rock, and consists of a plain 
shaft of great height, from the summit of which a magnificent view of the country is obtained.’ 


The journalist visited Ireland; but his records of this naturally lovely but most 
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unhappy country present little beside the old picture: wretchedness, filth, misery 
and starvation. Coming away, he writes: 


‘I cannot take my leave of this beautiful country, without noting down some of the reflec- 
tions which have resulted from observations made during my brief sojourn. In the first place, 
I look upon it as a fixed fact that the present generation of Irishmen are adoomed race, 1 regard 
it as a moral impossibility to reclaim them, as a nation, by any hasty legisiation. They have, 
as a people, lost caste among the nations of the earth. On every side you will meet with idle- 
ness, squalid misery. and utter degradation. Whether this wretchedness has been the result of 
political oppression, or famine, or the strife that has arisen from conflicting creeds, or the com- 
bined effects of all, I know not; but certain it is, that there is no matériel left on which the 
superstructure of her former greatness can be raised. The frequent failures of men actuated 
by the most praiseworthy motives are easily accounted for. There is no union of feeling or 
action in the land; and so Jong as local prejudice and gross ignorance go hand in hand, the efforts 
of patriotism will end in defeat, and the hope of reclaiming the land is worse than madness. In 
after years, under trans-Atlantic influence, the children of this unfortunate country may become 
regenerated, and the scintillations of their former genius be reflected in the rays of republican 
glory.’ 


Our correspondent took a jaunt in a ‘low-backed car’ to Carrickfergus, where he 
was entertained with the humors of one of the celebrated Irish fairs : 


‘Tuis morning I took a trip to Carrickfergus, about eight miles from Belfast, on the coast- 
road. There is a large castle at this place, and all the executions for the north of Ireland take 
place within it. At present it has a garrison of about four hundred men. Here I saw a genuine 
Irish fair, and a most amusing affair it is. The streets were completely crowded with people, 
who had come from every direction, for many miles around, to sell horses, donkeys, cattle, 
pigs, turf, and make love — beside doing a little in the fighting way. Through the midst of this 
motley group our jarvey drove at the top of his speed, lashing his long whip to the right and 
left, and shouting with an energy that would have thrown one of our western Indians into the 
shade. Bedlam would be a‘ concord of sweet sounds’ compared with the continual din at one 
of these fairs. Old women singing ballads, with their shrill, squeaking voices; pipers playing 
on rude tin pipes, shaped something like clarionets, but minus the keys; pigs carried about in 
bags, squealing like the devil; all sorts of traps being sold at auction; men and women dancing 
on the turf; and in addition to all this, just imagine a few fights, accompanied with broken 
heads, etc., and you will have some idea of an Irish fair.’ 


A visit to the great brewery establishment of Messrs. Barcray anp Perkrys, 
who go the ‘entire’ in the way of malt liquors, must close our quotations for the 
present : 

*To-pay I have devoted to the Brewery department, and am perfectly surprised at the 
magnitude of their operations. Barctay anp Per«tns’, one of the largest, covers fourteen 
acres! There are a number of others nearly as large. I have ‘ sampled’ so many butts of fine 
malt to-day that Iam compelled to take some future time to describe these monstrous estab- 
lishments, each one of which is a town in itself, inhabited by a strange and singular sort of 
people. But notwithstanding the roughness of their exterior, they are good and true men, and 
their conduct toward the blackguard Haynav proves it; Their horses and drays are quite a fea- 
ture of the establishment: they all look in fine condition. I have never seen one move faster 
than a walk, but the immense loads they draw are perfectly astounding. And to see one of the 
draymen drain a quart-mug of stout, without taking breath, is amusing; yet it is a feat that 
almost any of them can accomplish without the slightest effort. All visitors are requested to 
register their names and address in a book kept for the purpose, and no gratuities are allowed 
to the servant who shows you around. They permit you to taste as often as you like; but if 
one is not very careful, he will get gloriously drunk before he knows what he is about, as I had 
an opportunity of observing, in more than one instance. Some of their old ales are quite as in- 
toxicating as the same quantity of spirits"would be; notwithstanding which, they appear very 
mild and pleasart to the palate, and so long as you are kept in the cool cellars you do not feel the 
effects of your potations, to any very great extent; but wo be unto the poor devil who has in- 
dulged too freely, when he comes to the upper air! His head reels, objects around him become 
indistinct, he feels a slight rausea, and in a moment swoons, insensibly dumb, to the great 
amusement of his more fortunate companions, who consider it a feat to drink their verdant 
friend beastly drunk. It may not be out of place here to assert, that in all classes of society 
that I have met in England, I have met with more ‘ soaking’ than I ever saw before in my life. 
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The lower orders drink gin to an excess that is perfectly astounding ; and the higher orders are 
quite as much given to this kind of indulgence. Even the ladies are not exceptions to this rule. 
Their drink consists of malt, port, and claret, and the quantity that is drank every day at dinner 
is miraculous; thus explaining, without much penetration, the cause of that fine ruddy com- 
plexion, which is so characteristic of the English. Almost every Englishman that you meet with is 
constantly complaining of rheumatism, gout, asthma, etc., etc. East winds are to him a perpetual 
night-mare; and the draft, even through a key-hole, would frighten him into hysterics. He 
never goes out without bundling himself up with shawls and mufflers, and all sorts of things, for 
fear of taking cold. He drinks an extra quantity of ale for ‘a tonic,’ takes port to ‘ strengthen him,’ 
and imbibes any quantity of hot spirits and water to ‘warm him up a bit;’ and thus he wags on 
his way through life, until some fine morning he is found dead in his bed, or drops suddenly in 
the street, and every body is astonished at the sudden death of ‘ a man in such fine health !’ 
But we must pause here. . . . Ovr right-hand ‘ Mary’ mentions an amusing 
instance of professional enthusiasm. He was coming down from Albany the other 
evening, in one of our noble Hudson River steamers, and was about going to take 
his place near the entrance to the supper-table, when his arm was seized, almost con- 
vulsively, by a man who was watching the movements of the engine, and apparently 
listening intently to some unusual noise. ‘Do you hear that?’ said he; ‘do you 
hear THat, Sir?’ ‘No, said ‘ Mary, a little scared, thinking that there might be a 
sound indicative of ‘a b’iler a-bu’sting ;’ ‘no, I d-don’t notice any thing unusual.’ 
‘Wait a bit; hear that?’ ‘Ko-chung! ko-chung !’ — that’s a minor-third, Sir! —a 
perfect minor-third!’ Such a musical critic as that would assign the ‘yowl’ of a 
tom-cat, the ‘ ye-d-a-w !’ of a pussy, or the bray of a jackass, borne on the night-wind, 
its specific position on the musical scale. What a beautiful thing it is to have ‘ an 
ear’ for music — especially such music! . . . We are indebted to our friend Major 
Hancock, of the ‘ Herald’ daily journal, for a capital feast of ‘ Fresh Salmon from 
the Clyde’ It was hermetically sealed in a small oval-shaped tin vessel, which must 
be opened at the top, placed in boiling water nearly to the top of the cannister, and 
boiled ‘ad lib’ It was as ‘ fresh and fine’ as if taken panting from a stall of the ‘ Saut 
Market o’ Glasgow’ the day before. . . . A corresponpent of the ‘ Courier 
and Enquirer’ daily journal, writing from Nottingham, England, gives a very inter- 
esting account of a visit which he paid to ‘ The Homes and the Graves of Byron and 
Mary Chaworth.’ Speaking of his visit to the church where Byron lies buried, the 
writer says : ‘ I stood for some time meditating on the changes and troubles of the life 
of him whose ashes were beneath my feet. A beautiful young girl of seventeen sum- 
mers, with an ‘eye as blue as heaven, and a face expressive of sinless purity, was 
my guide. She was the daughter of the parish clerk, and during her father’s ab- 
sence waited on strangers to the tomb. I recorded my name in a book she kept 
for visitors, and on looking over it noticed the names of a great number of Amer- 
icans. I asked her if she saw many of my countrymen, to which she replied in the 
affirmative. More of them visit Hucknall than of any other foreigners, and all of 
them take great interest in every thing relating to Byron. ‘Has Lady Byron ever 
been here?’ I asked. ‘No,’ said she, ‘not within my recollection ; but last summer 
Lady Lovetace was here, Byron’s daughter. She came with Mrs. Wipman, the 
lady of the present occupant of Newstead Abbey. When she came in she burst 
into a flood of tears, and wept long and audibly. It was an affecting scene, Sir, 
and I could not help but weep with her. She stood some time leaning over the 
vault against the tablet, and sighed as though her very heart would break. Ay, 
Sir, she loved her father; and could he have seen her, and known her affection for 
him, he would have been a better and a happier man. She never came but once 
to the grave, and then it was a difficult thing to get her away. I believe she grew 
ill in consequence of grief after that visit, and it was deemed prudent not to renew 
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it.’ How infinitely touching are the concluding stanzas of the third canto of 
‘CuitpE Harotp,’ when taken in connection with this affecting anecdote! Familiar 
though they may be, we cannot resist the inclination to quote them here: 

*‘ My daughter! with thy name this song began ; 
My daughter! with thy name thus much shall end. 
I see thee not — | hear thee not — but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee: thou art the friend 
O’er whom the shadows of far years extend ; 
Albeit my brow thou never shouldst behold, 
My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 
“ind reach into thy heart, when mine is cold, 
A token and a tone, even from thy father’s mould. 


‘To aid thy mind’s development; to watch 

Thy dawn of little joys; to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth; to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects — wonders yet to thee! 
To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 
And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss — 
This, it should seem, was not reserved for me ; 
Yet this was in my nature ; as it is, 

I know not what is there, yet something like to this. 


* Yet though dull hate as duty should be taught, 

I know that thou wilt love me; though my name 
Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 

With desolation — and a broken claim; 

Though the grave closed between us, ’t were the same : 
I know that thou wilt love me; though to drain 

My biood from out thy being were an aim, 

And an attainment — all would be in vain: 

Still thou wouldst love me, still that more than life retain. 


‘The child of love, though born in bitterness 
And nurtured in convulsion: of thy sire 
These were the elements — and thine no less. 
As yet such are around thee — but thy fire 
Shall be more tempered, and thy hope far higher. 
Sweet be thy cradied slumbers! O’er the sea 
And from the mountains where I now respire, 
Fain would I waft such blessings unto thee, 
As, with a sigh, I deem thou might’st have been to me!’ 


We have always believed, and always shall believe, that if Lady Byron had not 
been as unbending as a statue and colder than an icicle, Byron would never have 
been the desolate man he became. Right glad are we to find that the ‘dull 
hate’ for the father was inculcated upon the daughter with so little effect. The 
following passage, touching Brron’s first and only true love, will be read with in- 
terest : ‘Below Nottingham on the Trent, here a pretty and romantic stream, there 
is a large estate known as ‘Colwich Hall. It is the property of the Musrrrs fam- 
ily, and the burial-place of Many Cuawortu. During the reform riots in the town, 
some years ago, at which time Nottingham Castle was burned, the mob set fire to 
Colwich Hall, but did not destroy it. Mrs. Musrers was driven from the house: 
and took refuge in the woods on the estate. From the fright and exposure during 
the night, she contracted a fever which soon terminated her existence. She is 
buried in Colwich Church, an old ivy-clad edifice immediately adjacent to the Hall, 
and her tomb is an object of frequent visit by tourists. She left four children, two 
of whom are living, one of them a daughter, now married, and the other a son, a 
clergyman of the Established Church. The eldest, who would have been heir to the 
joint estates of herself and husband, died a few years ago, leaving a son, who, by the 
death of his grandfather, is lord of the manors of Annesley and Colwich. The elder 
Musrters was a great huntsman, and, from all accounts, very much of a brute. He 
was a tyrant to the poor, which explains the visit of the mob to his Hall. It is cur- 
rently reported in Nottingham that he frequently used personal violence toward his 
wife, and more than once beat her severely. He died about five months ago on his 
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own estate, not much regretted, but a good deal despised, and now lies buried at the 
side of his wife in his family vault at Colwich Church” Poor Byron — poor Mary 


Cuawortu! 


Mr. Parne, the gas-man; will he show us any thing ? — will 


he do any thing? Has he any thing to show, or can he do any thing? If he can, 
why don’t he? Has he light from simple water? Then why not let it shine, so 
that others may see his ‘good works?’ Does he harness the atmosphere to his ap- 
paratus? Then Jet us see him doit. The gorge of the most incredulous begins 
now to rise when even the name of Paine is mentioned. No more notices, if you 
please, Mr. Paine, as to what you are ‘going to do’ You’ve talked about what 
you are going to do, of what you are ‘ just on the eve of accomplishing,’ long enough. 
Therefore, gentlemen capitalists, let the gaseous gas-man ‘ gas’ about his gas, with- 
out putting your hands into your pockets. It will be time enough for you to do 
something when he does. . . . Some wag has sent us, as a specimen of skill in 
the ‘art preservative of all arts, a copy of the ‘Southern Advertiser; printed at 
Buena-Vista, Georgia. Such a newspaper we never saw before. It is a positive 
curiosity. It looks as if it was printed with dirty tar on an old dingy rag. Moreover, 
it is crowded with blunders, types askew, letters and lines up-side down; parts of 
the same article in two different columns; the same matter divided with dashes out 
of place, and none where they ought to be; and the whole printed on types which 
look as if they were of soft worn-out wood! Moreover, the errors in orthography 
are so many and of such a character, that they imply ignorance rather than care- 
lessness in the printer and editor. Shade of Faust, but the ‘Southern Advertiser’ 


is a curiosity ! 


Here is one of his editorials, divided in the middle by a dash out 


of place, and closing with half a word, separated by a hyphen: 


‘Our Parer.— Perhaps nothing has caused more excitement and wonder, in our village, 
during the last two or three weeks, than the appearance of a printing-office in it, and the appear- 
ance of the late ‘Southern Advertiser.’ Most all of the villagers, and some from the country, have 
visited our office, to see what sort of wonderful machinery was putin motion on this side of 
town. At first, some would say, with much wit: * Your office is not on the right side of the 
public square ; you will not make it profitable unless you have it on the business side of the 


public square.’ 


tirely too small, and is entirely too ugly, and too bac 


Others, after the first number of our 5 ed appeared, said: * Your paper is en- 
ly printed.’ Others said: ‘If you don’t 


make better print, and make your paper larger, (but did not say that they read all of it,) and 
take off that blank paper from its margin, and leave a whole syllable at the end of the line, 
where you put in a hyphen, and make your paper as large and as neat as the ‘ Columbus papers,’ 
Ill be d—— if I’ll pay you any thing for it!’ Others would come into our office and make 
much confusion by loud talking, and by handling and misplacing the type and other materials, 
and would say: *‘ He does not look like an editor!’ We suppose they thought that an editor 
must appear walking across the street now and then, with a fine cane in his hand, embossed with 
gold; his person covered with the finest cloth, and his long gold watch-chain dangling from its 
fob, and his bosom studded around with gold and diamonds! Well, if they thought so, they 
will be disappointed with respect to us, for we assure them that we will pursue our own course, 
and act independently in all things pertaining to our office.’ 


There were at least a dozen errors of typography in this short paragraph ; errors 
in spelling, overturned types, ete. Talk of the ‘Bunkum Flagstaff!’ Mr. Wac- 


sTaFF would ‘repudiate an exchange with his Southern cotrumpery !’ 


. WE 


perceive that the prisoners for debt in Baltimore have been liberated by a new law 
of Maryland, and that they held a jubilee on the occasion, in which they fired can- 
non, united in a torch-light procession, etc. Would it not be well for the old com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, even at the eleventh hour, to imitate the stateg that 
one after another have abolished the barbarous custom of imprisonment for debt? 
She stands now nearly alone, we believe, in the retention upon her statute-book of 
this inhuman law. It is but very recently that we saw in a Boston journal an ac- 
count of a man taken to jail for a small debt, who was dying of consumption, and 
who was so weak when he reached the steps that he had to be supported by the 
officers to enter the prison-doors. His inexorable creditors, whose names were 


Barrtron and Stuart — names now handed down to infamy in thousands of Ameri- 
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can journals — when told by the officers that their victim was dying, declined to in- 
terfere ; and ‘sick and in prison, with none that ‘came unto him,’ he yielded up 
his life. Now is not this shocking? In Boston, too, the refined Athens of Amer- 
ica —in much and loud-boasted Massachusetts! Wuuirtrer based his ‘ Prisoner 
for Debt’ upon the fact that a man who had fought in four battles of the Revolu- 
tion was in confinement within plain sight of Bunker-Hill, on a Fourth of July, for 


a debt of fourteen dollars! The poet gave vent to his manly indignation in these 
among other stirring lines : 





*‘ AND so, for such a place of rest, ‘ And when the patriot cannon jars 
Old prisoner, poured thy blood as rain, That prison’s cold and gloomy wall, 
On Concord’s field, and BUNKER s crest, And through its grates the stripes and 
And Saratoga’s plain! stars 
Look forth, thou man of many scars, Rise on the wind, and fall, 
Through thy dim dungeon’s iron bars ; Think ye that prisoner’s aged ear 
It must be joy in sooth to see Rejoices in the general cheer ? 
Yon monument upreared to thee : Sorrowing of soul, and chained of limb, 


Piled granite and a prison cell — 


What is your ‘ ival’ im? 
The land repays thy service well! hatin tin toebaen 


‘Down with the Law that binds him 


*Go ring the bell and fire the guns, thus! 
And fling the starry banner out; Unworthy freemen, let it find 
Shout ‘ Freedom !’ till the lisping ones No refuge from the withering curse 
Give back their cradle-shout ; Of Gop and human kind! 
Let boasted eloquence declaim Open the prison’s living tomb, 
Of honor, liberty, and fame ; And usher from its brooding gloom 
Still let the poet’s strain be heard, The victims of your savage code, 
With ‘ glory’ for each second word ; To the free sun and air of Gop, 
And every thing with breath agree No longer dare as crime to brand 
To praise our ‘ glorious Eberty !’ The chastenings of the ALMigHTy’s hand!’ 


Even a barbarous people would be ashamed of such inhumanity as has been ex- 
hibited in Massachusetts. Every body will remember the reply of the Oneida In- 
dian to a person who was showing him a prisoner for debt in a county jail. ‘ What 
had him do?’ asked the Indian. ‘He couldn’t pay his skins,’ said the other, alluding 
to the Indians’ currency, at that time, of furs. ‘He catch no skin locked up in 
house!’ was the sensible and unanswerable reply of the ‘savage Indian’ . . . Tuart 
was a somewhat cool reply which was given by a boarder to a landlord in San 
Francisco, when he asked him for the ‘amount of his little bill? ‘ You have now, 
my dear Sir, been boarding with me for a month, and I have not troubled you ; but 
I am now seriously in want of the money. Every thing I purchase for the house 
is at a high figure; and I really can’t afford to lie out of your bill any longer.’ 
*Can’t afford it!’ exclaimed the delinquent; ‘then why the d——1 don’t you 
sell out to some body that can afford it? Zhat’s your best way!’ . . . ‘Some 
American Poets’ is the title of the leading article in the May number of Brack- 
woop’s Magazine. We shall glance at it slightly, and make a few quotations from 
it; not because we agree with the critic by any means, for in many instances we 
do not, but to show what Bunssy ‘wisdom’ sometimes passes for critical acumen. 
The ‘some’ poets who are here discussed, are Lonerettow, Bryant, Wurrrier, 
Lowe 1, and Hotmes; and all these are ‘some,’ as they say at the west, without any 
doubt. The writer in opening, speaking of the fact that there is doubtless much good 


poetry published here which does not reach England, makes use of the annexed feli- 
citous illustration : 


‘Mvcn meritorious poetry may exist and give pleasure amongst an almost private circle of 
admirers. And why not sing for a small audience as well as for a great? It is not every CoLin 
that can pipe, that can now expect to draw the whole — to listen to him. What if he 
ean please only a quite domestic gathering, bis neighbors or his clan? We are not of those who 
would tell Coin to lay down his pipe: we might whisper in his ear to mind his sheep as well, 
and not to break his heart, or disturb his peace, because some sixty persons, and not six thou- 
sand, are grateful for his minstrelsy. 

‘One fine summer’s day we stood upon a little bridge thrown over the deep cutting of a newly- 
constructed railway. It was an open country around us, a common English landscape — fields 
with their hedge-rows, and their thin elm-trees stripped of their branches, with here and there a 
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slight undulation of the soil, giving relief to, or partially concealing, the red and white cottage or 
the red-tiled barn. We were looking, however. into the deep cutting beneath us. Here the iron 
rails glistened in the sun, and still, as the eye pursued their track. four threads of glittering steel 
ran their parallel course, but apparently approximating in the far perspective, till they were lost 
by mere fuilure of the power of vision to follow them: the road itself was straight as an arrow. 
On the steep banks, fre-h from the spade and pick-axe, not a shrub was seen, not a blade of 
grass. On the road itself there was nothing but clods of earth, or loose gravel, which lay in 
heaps by the side of the rails, or in hollows betweou them: it was enough that the iron bars lay 
there clear of all obstruction. No human foot, no foot of man or beast, was ever intended to 
tread that road. It wus for the engine only. From time to time the shrill whistle is heard ; the 
train, upon its hundred iron wheels, shoots through the litt!e bridge, and rolls like thunder along 
these level grooves. It is soon out of sight, and the country is not only again calm and solitary, 
but appears for the moment tu be utterly abandoned and deserted. 1t has its o.d life, however, 
in it still. 

* Well, as we were standing thus upon the little bridge, in the open country, and looking down 
into this deep ravine of the engineer’s making, we noticed, fluttering beneath us, a yellow but- 
terfly, sometimes beating its wings against the barren sides, and sometimes perching on the glis- 
tening rails themselves. Clearly, most } reposterously out of place was this same beautiful insect. 
What had it to do there? What food, what fragrance, what shelter could it find? Or «ho was 
to see and to admire? There was not as’ rub, nor an herb, nor a flower, nor a playmate of any 
description. It is manifest, most bevutiful butterfly, that you can not live here. From these new 
highways of ours, from these iron thoroughfares, you must certainly depart. But it follows not 
that you must depart the world altogether. In yonder hollow at a distance there is a cottage, 
surrounded by its trees and its flowers, and there are Iittle children whom you may sport with, 
and tease, and delight, taking care that they do not catch you napping. There is still garden- 
ground in the world for you, and such as you. Sometimes, when we have seen pretty little gilded 
volumes of song and poetry lying about in the great highways of our industrial world, we have 
recalled this scene to mind. There is garden-ground left for them also, and many a privgte haunt, 
solitary or domestic, where they will be welcome.’ 


Mr. Lonereiow occupies the first place on the critic’s list, and is pronounced a 
writer who ‘holds a recognized place in that literature of the language which is com- 
mon to both countries’ The reviewer goes on to say: 


‘ Mr. Loneretiow has relied too much, for an independent and permanent reputation, on his 
German and his Spanish friends. An elegant and accomplished writer, a cultivat:d mind—a 
critic would be justified in praising his works, more than the author of them. He has studied 
foreign literature with somewhat too much profit. We have no critical balance so fine as would 
enable us to weigh out the two distinct portions of merit which may be due to an author, first as 
an Original writer, and then as a-tasteful and skilful artist, who has known how and where to 
gather and transplant, to translate, or to appropriate. It is a distinction which, as readers, we 
should be little disposed to make, but which, as critics, we are compelled to take notice of. We 
should not impute to Mr. LonereLLow any flagrant want of origin.lity ; but a fine appreciation 
of thoughts presented to him by other miuds, and the skill and tact of the cultivated artist, are 
qualities very conspicuous in his writings. Having once taken notice of this, we have no wish 
to press it farther; still less would we allow his successful study, and his bold and felicitous 
imitations of the writings of others, to detract from the merit of what is really original in his own. 
What a noble lyric is this, ‘The Building of the Ship!’ It is full of the spirnt of Scnitter. A 
little more of the file, something more of harmony, and it would have been quite worthy of the 
name of Scuititer. The interweaving of the two subjects, the building and launching of the 
vessel, with the marriage of the ship-builder’s daughter, and the launching of that other bride on 
the waters of life, is very skilfully managed; whilst the name of the ship, The Union, gives the 
ar a fair opportunity of introducing a third topic in some patriotic allusions to the great vessel 
of the state. 


In quoting our poet’s lines ‘To the Twilight, we find an example of that ‘ wis- 
dom’ to which we have alluded: ‘The first verse, says the reviewer, ‘we cannot 
quote: we suspect there is some misprint in our copy. Mr. LonerEetiow could not 
have written these lines: 

* Anp like the wings of sea-birds 

Flash the whzte-caps of the sea.’ 
Whether women’s caps or men’s night-caps are alluded to, the image would be equally 
grotesque. What nonsense! If there had been a sailor in Edinburgh, he could have 
told the critic that ‘ white-caps’ have represented the breaking crests of waves since 
they first rolled in the Frith of Forth. At any rate, the term is as common in Amer- 
ica as thistles in a Scotch glen. The critic does not like ‘ EvANGELINe’ ‘at all-at all, 
although he praises the sweetness of the poetry. He pronouncesit ‘ one of those pain- 
fully unlucky metrical experiments which poets will every now and then make upon 
our ears. They have a perfect right todo so: happily there is no statute which com- 
pels us to read. A man may, if he pleases, dance all the way from London to Nor- 
wich; one gentleman is said to have performed this feat. We would not travel in 
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that man’s company. We should grow giddy with only looking upon his perpetual 
shuffle and cing-d-pace. The tripping dactyle, followed by the grave spondee, clos- 
ing each line with a sort of ewrtsey, may have a charming effect in Latin. It pleased 
a Roman ear, and a scholar learns to be pleased with it. We cannot say that we 
have been ever reconciled by any specimen we have seen, however skilfully executed, 
to the imitation of it in English; and we honestly confess that, under other circum- 
stances, we should have passed over Hvangeline unread’? The notice of Bryant is 
very feeble. The comparing of our noble poet with Mrs. Hemans will sufficiently 
indicate the critic’s power of discrimination. There is not a British writer who in the 
last fifty years has written a finer poem than the ‘Evening Wind,’ and we could 
name twenty other pieces of Bryant's, which are of an excellence that is wholly 
matchless. The best efforts of Campsett or of Worpswortn will not live longer in 
the affections of their countrymen than will many of the beautiful lyrics of Bryant 
among his American admirers. Perhaps it is not surprising that the reviewer should 
complain of Wurrrier that he is too ‘national ;’ in other words, that he introduces 
English readers into a sort of society, and to a kind of scenery, to which they have not 
hitherto been accustomed. They don’t understand it. Very possibly; but Wurr- 
TizR didn’t write for English readers; he wrote for his own countrymen ; nor did 
he care, when he wrote, nor does he care, having written, whether the trans-Atlantic 
critics approve or condemn. ‘Time was, as SHaKsPeare says, when this was not 
so; but it is quite otherwise now. We have ‘lived down, as Wasutncron Irvine 





' well expresses it, the disparagement and contumely of the ‘ other side ;’ and all that 4 
we have to say is, ‘Say nothing.’ ‘You shall see, anon, Jounny Butt: it’s a glori- d 
ous piece of work, this our Republic; and you cannot choose but see it, for ‘ necessity 3 
is laid upon you’ to do so. In the mean time, we of ‘ this side’ look on with ‘a still , 
smile.’ However, hear our reviewer, and sift from his bushel of prejudice the grains 4 
of sense and sound reasoning which he exhibits: ‘Mr. Wurrrrer’s poems are not : 
only national, but they are national in a very disagreeable point of view: they in- 4 
troduce us into the controversies of the day. Mr. Wurrrrer appears to be one of é 
those who write verses, hymns, or odes, instead of, or perhaps in addition to, sundry % 


speeches at popular assemblies in favor of some popular cause. His rhymes have z 
the same relation to poetry that the harangues delivered at such meetings bear to 
eloquence. We were at a loss to understand on what wings (certainly not those of 
his peetic genius) he had flown hither, till we discovered that his intemperate zeal 
against slavery, as it exists in the southern states of America, had procured for him 
a welcome among a certain class of readers in England. If we insert his name here, 
it is simply to protest against the adoption by any party, but especially by any Eng- 
lish party, of such blind, absurd, ungovernable zeal, upon a question as difficult and 
intricate as it is momentous. Both Mr. Lonerettow and Mr. Bryant write upon 
. slavery; and both have produced some very touching poems on the subject; but 
they treat the topic as poets. Mr. Wurrrrer treats the subject with the rabid fury 
| of a fierce partisan. No story so preposterous or ridiculous but he can bend it to his 
purpose. He throws contumely upon the ministers of the gospel in the southern 
states, because instead of attempting, every moment of their lives, to overthrow the 
unfortunate organization of society that is there established, they endeavor to make 
the slave contented with his lot, and the master lenient in the exercise of his author- 
ity. Sentence of death was passed, it seems, on a man of the name of Brows, for 
assisting a slave to escape. The sentence was commuted, but this does not prevent 
Mr. Wuirtrer from hanging the man in his own imagination.’ And hereupon Mr. 
Warrtter is dismissed ; although his calm, contemplative pieces, in which is no bit- 
terness, no controversy ; his descriptions of natural scenery, which are actual daguer- 
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reotypes ; are passed by unnoticed. Instead of such consideration of his poetical 
efforts, enlarged and various, we have the following closing sentences: ‘ We dismiss 
Mr. Wurrrter, and venture to express a hope, that those who appear to be looking 
into American literature, for the purpose of catering for the English public, will be 
able to discover and import something better than strains such as these: which ad- 
minister quite as much to the love of calumny, and an appetite for horrors, as to 
any sentiment of philanthropy.’ ‘ For the purpose of catering for the English public!’ 
Well, that is as modest as it is characteristic! There is a little occasional ‘ catering’ 
going on, on this side of the ‘ Big Drink, but we don’t consult the ‘ English public’ 
about the matter. We cater and caper in our own way, for our own ‘folk’ and our 
own amusement. Of Lowett the reviewer remarks: ‘ He has, we think, much of 
the true poet in him — ardent feelings and a fertile fancy ; the last in undue propor- 
tion, or at least under very irregular government. But he lacks taste and judgment, 
and the greater part of the two small volumes before us is redolent of youth, and we 
presume that those compositions which stand first in order were really written at an 
early age. To the very close, however, there is that immaturity of judgment, and 
that far too enthusiastic view of things and of men, which is only excusable in youth’ 
Mr. Lowe tv’s faults ‘lie on the surface; they cannot be disguised, nor will there be 
the least necessity to quote for the purpose of illustrating them. He is an egregious 
instance of that half excellence which we have ventured to attribute to such Ameri- 
can poets as have come under our notice. The genius of the poet is but partially 
developed. The peach has ripened but on one side. We want more sun, we want 
more culture. To speak literally, there is a haste which leads the writer to extrava- 
gance of thought, to extravagance of language and imagery ; an impatience of study, 
and of the long labor that alone produces the complete work’ With all this, the 
reviewer cannot help admitting that there is ‘a vein of genuine poetry running 
through the book, all which is very true. Of our favorite Hotmes the critic thus 
speaks: ‘It is fit that, among our list, there should be one representative of the 
comic muse. Mr. Hoimes, however, is not always comic. Some of his serious pieces 
are not without a certain manly pathos. Some, too, are of a quite didactic character, 
and have the air of college exercises. Mr. Hotmes portrays himself to us as a boon 
companion ; a physician by profession, and one to whom poetry has been only an 
occasional amusement ; one of those choice spirits who can set the table in a roar, 
and who can sing himself the good song that he indites’ After quoting ‘The Music- 
Grinders, which closes, it will be remembered, with a word of advice to the reader 
to go ‘ quietly and drop a button in the hat’ when the strollers take up their collec- 
tion, the reviewer adds: ‘ Excellent advice! How many hats there are, and not of 
music-grinders only, into which we should be delighted to see the button dropped!’ 
But our task is ended, and Biackwoon’s article used up. . . . Genin, the emi- 
nent hatter, has given a well-written challenge to the English and to the ‘ World’s 
Fair’ to compete with him in Hattery. They can’t ‘begin to do it? We never saw 
an English hat that we would have worn in Broadway for a ten-dollar note. They 
are stiff as a section of stove-pipe; as hard, and as shapeless. Let Geni chal- 
lenge Paris! . . . We ‘respectfully decline’ the ‘ Thoughts suggested by the 
Recent ‘ Clerical Case’ at Springfield, Massachusetts” One ‘black sheep’ can 
not be deemed evidence that the universal flock of the Goop Suepuerp is also im- 
pure. The very day, for example, that our correspondent’s communication was re- 
ceived, we had been reading, in a morning journal, of ‘Father De Smepr’ and 
‘Father Curistisan Hexen, two distinguished Catholic missionaries to the far 
western Indian tribes. Fifteen or sixteen years these devoted messengers of peace 
have spent among the most savage of all the western aborigines ; exposed, in their 
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wigwams and on the open plains, to privations of every kind; but in and through 
all, so demeaning themselves that the Indians always hailed them with joy, even 
when they were on terms of bitterest hostility with all around them. Only last 
winter Father Ha@xen attempted to visit the Sioux, under the conduct of a French 
guide who had been thirty-four years on the plains. They were overtaken by a 
violent snow-storm, which lasted three days, succeeded by such intense cold that 
they were able to walk upon snow from ten to twenty feet deep; were prevented 
by the high winds from erecting a tent, or any means of repose, for three weeks, 
and subsisted fur ten days on the half of a prairie-chicken! Unable to reach their 
destination, they were obliged to retrace their steps, and arrived half dead on the 
frontier of civilization. Let our correspondent put this case of ‘ priesthood’ against 
his own ‘bad exemplar, and strike the balance in favor of our common humanity. 
‘Men are not all evil? . . . ‘Waar a perfectly horrible day this is!’ says 
your complaining, querulous citizen, as he wipes the perspiration from his glowing 
face; ‘I detest such weather!’ Dear Sir, you shouldn't say so; the rivers of water 
which run down your body are in obedience to a law of nature that preserves your 
health. Moreover, the heat of which you complain is ripening the ‘kindly fruits of 
the earth, so that in due time we may enjoy them’ Nature is getting ready to pub- 
lish her ‘cereals,’ and her timely heat is swelling into pulpy lusciousness the great 
clusters of Isabella-grapes, which shut in the parlor-piazza, darken the windows of 
our sleeping-room in the second story, screen those of the nursery in the third from 
the sun, and actually hang, in all forms of grace, from the very eaves! Also the 
vari-colored pinks, verbenas, heliotropes, dahlias, and a large family of nameless 
flowers, are shedding their beautiful hues and perfume between the ‘house-vine’ and 
the ‘ back-vine? which creeps over its broad trellice, and suspends there, in long pen- 
dulous ‘ bunches,’ its rich abundance of fruit. Yes; and every day as we look out 
at these things, we see the green ivy visibly growing over the pinnacles of the towers 
of our ‘Church of St. Perer’ in the rear —a beautiful and graceful sight. P.S. It 
is a pretty hot day, though, ‘that’s a fact’ Must go and take a‘ shower’ in the 
adjoining bath-room. Pheugh! This kind of heat can’t ripen any thing, unless a 
‘blast-furnace’ will do the same thing. It is ‘horrible’ hot weather! . . . We 
have always thought these lines in ’ Faust, descriptive of the death of a mother, 
to be very touching. We think the reader will agree with us: 





‘An! it is the spouse, the dear one! 
Ah! it is that faithful mother! 
She it is that thus is borne, 
Sadly borne and rudely torn 
By the sable Prince of Spectres, 
From her fondest of Protectors ; 
From the children forced to flee, 
Whom she bore him lovingly, 
Whom she gazed on day and night 
With a mother’s deep delight.’ 


Some months ago a person was committed to jail in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
and placed in a room with a maniac, who had been confined there temporarily, pre- 
vious to his being taken to the In-ane Hospital at Brattleboro’. After the new-comer 


had ‘turned in’ for the night, his crazy chum ordered him up, told him to dress 
himself, and then make a prayer, or he would choke him to death! There was no 
way but to obey, and after making what he supposed to be a sufficiently long 
prayer, he stopped. His inquisitor told him to keep on, and he actually kept him 
praying all night! The poor man was not relieved until the jailor carried in his 
breakfast. From the fact of his having been ‘committed to jail, probability favors 
the conclusion that he had not prayed for some time previously. Perhaps, how- 
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ever, he was a Massachusetts prisoner for debt. Be this as it may, it seems to us 
if he were not blessed with a great natural gift, being thus appealed to to ‘lead in 
prayer’ must-have ‘come tough’ It would seem, at first sight, a dreadful situation 
to be kept praying all night, and ex tempore too; but we well remember a good old 
wordy clergyman, of our ‘ boyhood’s days,’ who would have beaten the victim in an 
involuntary offering of the kind. His hearers were the victims, however, in his 
case; and when he came to pray for the bringing in of Gon’s ‘ancient covenant 
people, the Jews,’ which was his last division, his audience always felt as rejoiced 
as did the aforesaid prisoner when the jailor came to deliver him from his unwilling 
service. ‘Wo unto them that make long prayers!’ — and, as a general thing, ‘ wo 
is unto them’ who hear them! . . . In reading the proof-sheet containing the 
description, by a correspondent, in the last Kxickersocker, of the old Yeocomico 
church in Virginia, and his reflections upon the scenes it had witnessed, we were 
reminded of the following lines, from a lament over a similar scene in England : 


*‘Tuey I said in woful sorrow, weeping bitterly the while, 
Was a time, when joy and gladness reigned within this ruined pile; 
Was a time, when bells were tinkling, clergy preaching peace abroad, 
Psalms a-singing, music ringing praises to the mighty Gop. 


‘Empty aisle, deserted chsncel. tower tottering to your fall, 
Many a storm since then has beaten on the gray moss of your wall; 
Many a b tter storm and tempest has your root-tree turned away, 
Since you first were formed a temple to the Gop of night and day,’ 


One of the most agreeable brief excursions we have made for many a day, was 
to Mount Fordham, in Westchester, on the recent occasion of the Annual Sale of 
Blood-Stock, by Lewis G. Morris, Esq. The dignity and picturesqueness of the 
proprietor's palatial residence; the beauty, order, and wide extent of his grounds, 
overlgoking the Harlaem-River and the Hudson; and the noble character of the 
animals offered for sale, were the praise of all present, a company including a great 
number of the most prominent of our citizens. The sale was conducted by Mr. 
Mitter, the distinguished metropolitan auctioneer, in a very admirable and expedi- 
tious manner. He held in his hand a quarter-minute glass, and ‘ While the glass 
runs!’ was his substitute for the usual ‘ Going, going, gone ;’ and when the sands 
were run, all farther bids were at an end. A bountiful collation, spread in the 
ancestral halls of the proprietor, testified alike his liberality and the appreciation 
and enjoyment of his guests. . . . Mr. Joun Rurrer, of Yorkville, near this 
city, is one of the greatest bores in the United States ; that is, if boring more and 

deeper tunnels for rail-roads and other the like improvements than any other one 

man, may be considered as constituting him a ‘bore. Mother Earru, and the 
eternal rocks with which she is ‘ribbed, must be of ‘ our way of thinking,’ at all 
events. The last contract of Mr. Rurrer, with whom is associated his son, is the 
tunnelling of the Summit Mountain, a spur of the greit Alleghany range. It will 
be four-fifths of a mile long, of wide proportions, and when completed will be one 
of the most stupendous works of the kind in the Union. This is a portion of the 
extension of the Pennsylvania Rail-road from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and will 
have the effect to do away with inclined planes, which are not now regarded with 
much favor, we believe, either by rail-road companies in particular, or by the 
‘people in general’ . . . War a treasure has been the ‘ Hamilton- House, at 
Fort-Hamilton, during the recent fervid weather! Well kept, luxuriously appointed, 
matchlessly situated, musquitoless, half-hourly accessible by beautiful routes of land 
or water; no wonder that it has been crowded by delighted boarders, permanent 
and transient: and for some two months more its comforts will be in demand. And 
speaking of summer resorts, oh! for an hour at Cranstoy’s Fairfield ‘ Pavilion ;’ 
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oh! for a room at SHerritu’s enlarged and beautiful ‘Lake-House, hard by the 
lovely Horricon ; oh! for a sail this very day on its broad silver bosom in the clipper 
craft named of ‘Old Knick. ;’ oh! for a ramble by the trout-streams that pour their 
clear waters into Lake George !—and ‘oh!’ for a good many other places ‘and 
things, for which there is no use in sighing, for we must ‘ stay at home and work.’ 
Perhaps our ‘day’ may come, however. Even a dog, in fact every dog, must have 
his, at some time or other, which is one of the things that elevate his condition over 
that of a ‘dead lion,” who has had his. . . . Wuar poet wrote the following 
lines? We supposed them to be Porer’s, but we can not find them in his works. It 
may be an exposure of unwonted ignorance, but we do not know who wrote them, 
nor can several persons whom we have asked inform us: 


‘I Know the right, and do approve it too ; 
Abhor the wrong, yet still the wrong pursue.’ 


We beg leave to call upon ‘ M. W.’ for his proofs of the alleged facts set forth in 
his note to us) When and where did the author of the touching lines referred to 
make the remarks in relation to them which are here attributed to him? Should 
‘like to know ;’ and in the mean time, ‘ have our doubts’ But to our correspondent : 
‘You say that, as you believe, the beautiful song beginning, ‘If I had known thou 
couldst have died? was written by Wo re in reference to the death of his wife. I 
think you are wrong in this supposition, because one’s grief for a real loss of that 
kind is rarely put into verse ; because Wore himself, when questioned on the sub- 
ject, always insisted that he was suffering from no particular distress when he wrote 
the song; because Woxre at the time had not lost his wife; and because, lastly, I 
believe, he never had a wife to lose. His own account of the affair was very simple. 
People took it for granted that the most touching poetry in the language must have 
been inspired by the profoundest feeling, arising from some dreadful bereavement. 
But Wo tre said he had been playing over to himself an Irish melody, which ap- 
peared to him very melancholy. He thought he would try to embody the pathos 
of the music in words, and the song ‘ Zo Mary’ was the result. This is substantially 
the account handed down to us by tradition, and his biographer. I should like to 
know if it is quite moral for a poet to trifle with our feelings in this way; to sit 
down coolly, under the very moderate stimulus of an Irish melody, and by way of 
an experiment, produce a set of verses which makes every one who reads them in- 
tensely miserable, beside attracting to the author a great deal of misplaced sympa- 
thy. Some have been led to mourn with him over the supposed loss of a young and 
amiable lady, carried off in early life, who was the poet’s first and only love, Some 
have wept over the author’s hard fate in being deprived of a favorite sister; and 
you, Mr. Eprror, were distressed at his having lost a wife. If the losses attributed 
to Wore by his readers were collected, he would stand forth a second Jos in 
misfortune. Whereas, in truth, he led the easiest of lives, being cursed with neither 
poverty nor riches, becoming famous in one day by a single poem, and dying young, 
‘ere the evil days came when he might have no pleasure in them,” ‘’T won’t do, 
Mr.‘M. W.’! We want a categorical answer to our queries. Give us your authorities, 
What proof is tradition? —and who*is WoxFe's ‘biographer?’ . . . ONCE 
more at ‘ Doss, his Ferry!’ The little people, seeking the secluded and shady walks 
which they made vocal aforetime with their shouts of merriment, are enjoying the 
‘pleasures of association” The beautiful ravines, redolent of sweet forest odors, 
‘where never the day-light enters, are as inviting as ever; there is the cool, shaded 
spring of pure water, bright and bubbling up from the gray sand; there is the bab- 


bling brook, tumbling over picturesque rocks; and there too, hard by a ‘ hydraulic 
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ram’ constantly on duty, is a water-wheel, with trip-hammer ‘attachment, the whole 
being under the direction of the writer hereof, for the instruction of ‘Young Kyicx.’ 
in the science of hydraulics and general operative wheel-machinery. . . . ‘E. P., 


whose port-folio appears especially rich in ‘negro-songs, sends us the following. 


sD i 


He says in an interesting note to the Eprror: ‘ You can never know how really 
exquisite they are, until you hear the music to which they are indissolubly united. I 
give it to you precisely as it was originally composed by the Ethiopian improvisa- 
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DE OLE GRAY HOS 


‘I wen’ down to de ribber, 
An’ I cood n’t git across, 
An’ I gib fifty cents 

Fur an ole gray hoss: 
De ole gray hoss he mired in de san’, 
An’ de way dis nigger did grabble fur de lan’! 

Oh! whar did yoo kum fum, 

Kum fum, kum fum, 

To knock a nigger down? 


*I swum kross de ribber 
A-pun de udder side, 
Aw’ w’en I got ober 
I tu’n roun’ and cried 
Fur de ole gray hoss dat mired in de san’, 
An’ cause dis nigger to grabble fur de lan’. 
Oh! whar did yoo kum fum, 
Kum fum, kum fum, 
To knock a nigger down? 


* An’ w’en I got ober 
I leff ’im dar to die, 
An’ went to see Satiy' 

Wid de big black eye; 
An’ leff de gray hoss dat mired in de san’, 
An’ cause dis nigger to grabble fur de lan’. 

Oh! whar did yoo kum fum, 

Kum fum, kum fum, 

To knock a nigger down? 


‘But before I sawd Sauty, 
A witeman sawd me, 
Who guv me fifty lashes, 
An’ den sot me free ; 
Cause de ole gray hoss got mired in de san’, 
Aw’ forse dis nigger to grabble fur de lan’. 
Oh! whar did yoo kum fum, 
Kum fum, kum fum, 
To knock a nigger down? 


* An’ w’en I sawd Satty, 
She ax me whar I bin? 
An’ I said, in de walley 

Whar dey gedder chinkapin ; 
An’ not wid de hoss dat mired in de san’, 
An’ cause dis nigger to grabble fur de lan’, 

Oh! whar did yoo kum fum, 

Kum fum, kum fum, 

To knock a nigger down? 


‘Den she make me de hot cof-fy, 
An’ boun’ up my head, 
An’ in tree minutes after 
I was safe in de bed ; 
But not wid de hoss dat mired in de san’, 
But fur fum de ribber upon de dry lan’. 
Oh! whar did yoo kum fum, 
Kum fum, kum fum, 
To knock a nigger down ? 


We admit that there is a good deal of pathos, and not a little humor, in some of 
the negro songs. There is a good deal of the first-named quality in a stanza of 


‘Uncre Nep:’ 


‘ DeRE was an old nigger, and his name was Uncle Nep. 
Oh he lived long ago, long ago ; 
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And he had no wool on de top ob his head, 
(¢n de place where de wool ought to grow. 

Old Nep had fingers like de corn in de brake, 
And he had no eyes for to see, 

And he had no teef for to eat de corn-cake, 
So he had to let de corn-cake be.’ 


The negro-poet is always very descriptive. Witness this picture of a big foot: 
* Anp w’en dis foot come on de groun’, 
*T was death to de creepin’ insects roun’; 
It waked de lizzards, scared de moles, 
And make de wood-chucks leave dere holes! 
Oh! git out de way,’ etc. 
A friend tells us that he heard the annexed verse, among others, sung to a wild 
chorus at a colored camp-meeting in Alabama, some two years ago: 


*Cuase de Dest around de stump, 
Hit him a kick at every jump! 
The DesiL’s mad, and | am glad: 
He’s lost de one he thought he had!’ 


We have done evil this day at the Ferry of Doss, and remorse sits at our he art 
and ‘gnaws at its cruel leisure’ Why should we have done the deed? It was not 
revenge ; it was not ambition; it was not exactly wantonness; cruelty was not in 
all our thoughts. The scene itself; the pleasant summer day ; the cool woods ; the 
murmuring brook; the happy little folk ; the twittering birds in the trees, and the 
chirping, ‘ peeping’ chickens, running in and out of the grass in the green glade by 
the brook, following their ‘anxious mother, who seemed to know at once when they 
were ‘out:’ all these things were not suggestive of cruelty. But ‘Young Kyicx.’ 
had a cross-bow gun, one of the right kind, with trigger and all complete. The 
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arrow was of pine; light, and bulbous at the end. What it was that tempted us, 
as we took the cross-bow in hand, to aim an arrow at that young mother of a hen, 
we cannot tell. We didn’t want to see if we could hit her; our object, ‘if we know 


our own heart’ was to see if we could nt—and we didn't. But the ‘fatal shaft’ 
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sped from the string, and took instant effect upon the hind-legs of a downy, tender 
yellow chicken, just emerging from a tuft of grass. It fell, uttering a melancholy 
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peep, for it had received serious ‘internal injury. It was immediately taken up and 
conveyed to the nearest house. We *sat on the body,’ and diseove red the follow- 


e 


ing facts: the ‘os humeri’ was broken in two places; there was a compound frac- 


ture of the ‘ pia-mater ;’ the ‘left clavicle” in its ‘lower limb, was completely sev- 
ered from the main trunk; and the transverse-section of the smaller intestine was 
collapsed at its junction with the liver and lights. The case was hopeless. Every 
thing that the best unprofessional medical skil! could do to save the life of the little 
innocent was performed. But all in vain. Its. throbbing, fluttering heart ceased to 
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beat at about one o'clock of the same day. It expired in the arms, and was washed 
by the pitying tears, of sympathetic little Josr. Zhen was the time for the lesson 
which we inculeated upon the sensitive hearts of the little by-standers. We enlarged 
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upon the heinousness, the guilt, of such carelessness, such thoughtless cruelty, as they 


SE 


had that day witnessed ; until at length the tide began to turn in our favor. They 
began to lose sight of our practice in favor of our preaching, and to look upon us, on 
the whole, as an ‘ instrument’ designed to enforce a ‘great moral truth!’ Well, we 
did illustrate one; namely, that any wrong-domg will always carry with it its own 
punishment in the shape of an unevadable remorse. We felt chicken-hearted all 
day, after that ‘dreadful casualty’ . . . Iris a gifted trio that is formed by the 
sisters Carry. ALICE, especially — perhaps it would be too much to say ‘ more es- 


pecially ’—touches her harp with infinite grace and feeling; and we have lately seen 


some lines by the younger of them, giving a dying mother’s direction to the one 
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who was to be a ‘second mother’ to her babe, so that she might unilerstand its little 
ways and mute appeals, which were replete with the truest pathos. Here are two 
beautiful stanzas from a poem by Atice Carry, now going the rounds of the press, 
entitled ‘ Annie Clayville :’ 
‘Very pale lies ANNIE CLAYVILLE}; ‘Round the red moon of October, 
Still her forehead, shadow-crowned, White and cold the eve-stars climb, 
And the watchers hear her saying, Birds are gone, and flowers are dying ; 
As they softly tread around : *T is a lonesome, lonesome time. 
* Go out, reapers, for the hill-tops Yellow leaves along the woodland 
Twinkle with the summer’s heat; Surge to drifts; the elm-bough sways, 
Lay from out your swinging cradles Creaking at the homestead window 
Golden furrows of ripe wheat ! All the weary nights and days; 
While the little laughing children, Dismally the rain is falling, 
Lightly mixing work with play, Very dismally and cold. 
From between the long green winrows Close, within the village grave-yard, 
Glean the sweetly-scented hay : By a heap of freshest mould, 
Let your sickles shine like sunbeams With a simple, nameless head-stone, 
In the silver-flowing rye ; Lies alow and narrow mound ; 
Ears grow heavy in the corn-fields, And the brow of Annie CLAYVILLE 
That will claim you by-and-by. Is no longer shadow-crowned. 
Go out, reapers, with your sickles, Rest thee, lost one! rest thee calmly, 
Gather home the harvest store! Glad to go where pain is o’er; 
Little gleaners. laughing gleaners, Where they say not, through the night-time, 
I shall go with you no more!’ | ‘Lam weary!’ any more.’ 


Bren ‘a-crabbing’ to-day, off the little dock, at Dosn’s. What ‘game’ they are, 
those sprawling shell-fish! They'll bite any thing, from an old rag up to a ragged 
piece of meat. They are not ‘what you may call a han’sum critter ;’ they can not 
be deemed an ‘ornament to society.’ They are better ‘as a meat’ than as a per- 
sonal friend and companion. This ‘red right hand’ bears witness of that. You 
can not touch a crab’s better nature; ‘leastways’ we couldn't. The one we tried we 
thought a model-specimen ; but he pinched, scratched, ‘dug in,’ and ‘held on;’ upon 
us, too, who defended his whole race down at Fire-Island one day — one Fourth of 
July. There was a broad shallow tub of water that was full of them, in the shade 
of the house; and there they floated and sprawled, in true ‘independence’ fashion. 
When their claws were extended, wags of boys would set fire-crackers on end in their 
joints, which they would firmly grasp, ‘right end up, with care.’ Into the claws of a 
big lobster, floating in their midst, a ‘Triton among minnows, the boys placed an 
erect wooden pistol, with a slow match, made of a ‘cracker, having immediate con- 
nection with the touch-hole. This was the ‘great gun’ of the marine party. This 
masked piscatorial floating-battery was ‘operated’ at one and the same time, and a 
victim dropped (to the bottom of the tub) at every successive discharge. We thought 
this cruel sport at that time ; but ‘by this hand’ we think now that it ‘served ’em 
right!’ . . . Tess sweltering July days are the days to visit our old friend Dr. 
Rasiveau, at his cool luxurious swimming and plunging baths at Castle-Garden. At 
the foot of Desbrosses-street, North River, the same luxuries, under Ranryeau Junior, 
may be obtained, including, when desired, a hot salt-water bath. Mr. Rasrngav’s 
management of the ‘Astor’ and ‘ Irvine’ House baths are a sufficient guarantee of 
what he can do anddoes. . . . Wut our friends of ‘The Sunday Mercury, when 
they find any thing worthy of being copied from these pages, do us the simple justice 
to affix the words ‘ Knickerbocker Magazine’ to all such passages as they may do us 
the honor to select? This is perhaps a small matter; and possibly it may be better 
that what our friends quote from us should be nameless. Yet we do not desire to 
shift the responsibility of any of our scribblings upon an ‘ Exchange Paper,’ nor to 
have our correspondents, whom we quote in the ‘Gossip, considered as correspond- 
ents of no work in particular. The senior-editor of ‘The Mercury’ will bear us 
witness that we have, from the first, done justice to his journal, at least in respect of 
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credit, and we ask in return but the same courtesy at his hand. Doubtless, in the 
‘Mercury’s’ case, the not infrequent omission of which we complain is an inadvert- 
ence. There are other journals, however, with whom it is habitual; but as these are 
now crossed from our exchange-list, and as all such will be, we have made the pres- 
ent request of our ancient friend and contemporary: with whom be peace, plenty, 
and ‘a thousand years.’ . . Many of our readers will remember the fine 
poem which ensues, from the fertile pen of Wiit1am D. Gatiacuer, Esq., of Cin- 
cinnati. It is perfect in description, so much so as almost to make the reader faint 
with the fervent heat ; especially if he re-reads it, as we did, when the breeze was 


gs a SPE 


at rest, and a ‘slumbrous silence filled the sky:’ 


AU 


‘Dust on thy mantle! dust, 
Bright Summer, on thy livery of green! 
A tarnish, as of rust, 
Dims thy late brilliant sheen : 
And thy young glories— leaf, and bud, and 
flower, 
Change cometh over them with every hour, 


‘Thee hath the August sun 
Look’d on with hot, and fierce, and brassy face ; 
And still and I<zily run, 
Scarce whispering in their pace, 
The half-dried rivulets, that lately sent 
A shout of gladness up, as on they went. 


‘ Flame-like, the long mid-day, 
With not so much of sweet air as hath stirr’d 
The down upon the spray, 
Where rests the panting bird, 
Dozing away the hot and tedious noon, 
With fitful twitter, sadly out of tune. 


* Seeds in the sultry air, 
And gossamer web-work on the sleeping trees ; 
F’en the tall pines, that rear 
Their plumes to catch the breeze, 
The slightest breeze from the unfreshening west, 


GU 
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* Against the hazy sky, 
The thin and fleecy clouds unmoving rest: 
Beneath them far, yet high 
In the dim, distant west, 
The vulture, scenting thence its carrion-fare, 
Sails, slowly circling in the sunny air. 


‘ Soberly, in the shade, 
Repose the patient cow, and toil-worn ox; 
Or in the shoal stream wade, 
Shelter’d by jutting rocks ; 
The fleecy flock, fly-scourged and restless, rush 
Madly from fence to fence, from bush to bush. 


‘Tediously pass the hours, 
And vegetation wilts, with blister’d root, 
And droop the thirsting flowers, 
Where the slant sun-beams shoot ; 
But of each tall, old tree, the lengthening line, 
Slow-creeping eastward, marks the day’s de- 
cline. 


* Faster, along the plain, 
Moves now the shade, and on the meadow’s 
edge: 
The kine are forth again, 
The bird flits in the hedge. 


‘i vast 


Partake the general languor and deep rest. Now in the molten west sinks the hot sun: 


Welcome, mild eve !— the sultry day is done. 
* Happy, as man may be, ; yaey 


Stretch’d on his back, in homely bean-vine 
bower, 
While the voluptuous bee 
Robs each surrounding flower, 
And prattling childhood clambers o’er his 
breast, 
The husbandman enjoys his noon-day rest, 
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* Pleasantly comest thou, 
Dew of the evening, to the crisp’d-up grass ; 
And the curl’d corn-blades bow, 
As the light breezes pass, 
That their parch’d lips may feel thee, and 
expabu. 


Thou sweet reviver of the fever’d land!’ 


A rrienp recently returned from our Great Metropolis to a pleasant town ‘ down 
east, sends us back this agreeable missive: ‘I saw nothing on my journey worthy 
of notice, except the marked decay of smoking and smokers. All along the way, 
prohibitory notices stare you in the face. Arriving in Boston, if you propose to 
smoke, you are thrust into a dark, cheerless, under-ground basement. Will dun- 
geons come next? How unlike is this to those seats of honor which in the palmy 
days of New-Amsterdam were erected for smokers in the porch or piazza of every 
house, commanding the most pleasant prospect and one well suited to the dreamy 
tranquillity which the fragrant weed induces! Perhaps you have noticed in the 
public prints, that they have built a kind of calf-pen for smokers, at the foot of 
Boston Common, with seats like the anxious-seats at a camp-meeting. This they 
have placed, with a deep significance, immediately adjacent to the old grave-yard ; 
saying thereby to smokers, ‘ There is but a step between you and death!’ A com- 
fortable reflection, truly, to one who is just trying to enjoy himself a little! I did 
see one other thing worthy of notice, and that is what Mrs. Partineron calls the 
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‘Bioomer custom.” Do not ‘goin’ for that custom. The effect of it on public 

morals will be bad, and there will be no end to what the French call ‘ country- 

toms’ and ‘ fox-paws’ that will continually occur. For instance: 

You meet the maid in the pantry, 
With nothing on but her ‘ pants ;’ 
Or put on your Sunday trousers, 
And find they’re a pair of your aunt’s ! 

This sort of thing may be extended, as you perceive, to any length. Speaking of 
French, contretemps, ete., ‘how good and how pleasant a thing it is’ to find the gift 

of tongues superinduced upon yourself by frequent and deep potations of good 

liquor, so that you who before knew only your mother-tongue, and that imperfectly, 

shall afterward find yourself speaking all the modern languages with fluency and 

correctness. I have just been reading TuckerMan’s ‘ Characteristics of Literature.’ 
Speaking of Horne Tooke, he says: ‘This ingenious writer contends, and with 

much apparent reason, that prepositions and conjunctions are to be found among 
the other parts of speech” Where else, in the devil’s name, should they be found ? 
Did the fellow suppose that these respectable parts of speech had gone off, like a 
couple of drunken vagabonds, on a hunting and fishing excursion by themselves ? 
However, there is no knowing what they may have done, especially when we con- 
sider that the very devil himself was once a respectable farmer in Connecticut, by 
the name of Zerusaset L. Smrru, who, falling into evil courses, went on from good 
to bad, from bad to worse and worst, from this world to the next, and so on until 
he attained his present bad eminence’ . . . ‘Tue other day, writes a favorite 
contributor, ‘as I sat in my study, a swarm of bees (magnum portentum) which had 
been hovering around the house came to take up their quarters init. Forthwith 
every musical instrument within reach was put in requisition, and the inmates got 
up a tempest of sounds in the hall of the second story of the old house. You would 
have thougit that the rites of old Mother CyseLe were being performed. Mrs. 
Ss played on a tin-kettle; Bxcxy strung her guitar, seated on a table; I ham- 
mered, till the strings broke, on an old rickety piano; black Harry beat an enor- 
mous tin pan with his osseous knuckles ; while the bees. buzzing around our heads, 
drove several of the ladies down stairs with loud screams. Movnt passed the door, 
on his way to the boat, only an hour before. Would that he could have tarried a 
little longer, to have sketched the picture. The loud buzzing of the bees, and the 
wooing tin-¢in-nabulation all around, put me in mind of a sentence in Virert’s 
Georgics, when I saw the hive preparing for them —a box daubed with molasses : 





‘ TINNITUSQUE Cie, et Matris (the aforesaid CyBELE) quate cymbala circiim, 

Ipse consident medicatis sedibus ; ips 

Intima more suo sese in cunabula condent.’ 
‘ Shut down the window !’ said some one, ‘ they are coming into the house!’ But so 
fierce was the onset, that several who approached the panes precipitately backed out . 
How delightful was the exciting buzz, on that sunshiny day in June! sweeter than 
Betini’s music tomy ear; bringing upa thousand delightful feelings, innocent asso- 
ciations; when, lo and behold! the mellifluous people, hovering around their queen, 
entered the window of my bed-chamber, and hung like a bunch of grapes on the 
right post of the bed where I slept. I went by myself and almost wept, for I was 
persuaded that it was an omen for good. Such I afterward found is the super- 
stition (if it be such) of the country people. Tire C , who was at the time 
working in his shoe-shop, came and hived them, lifting them out by handfuls, and, 
without a single sting of ingratitude, placed them safely in a hive on a table in the 
garden, whereon was disposed a clean linen cloth. The little people refused to stay 
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there, and in a few hours came swarming back, and are now safely housed beneath 
the roof of the porch, before my chamber-window, making hay while the sun shines. 
Every day I hear the buzz of industry, and if I can help it, I mean that they shall 


not be disturbed, and that they shall eat their own honey” . . . WE are in- 


debted to our esteemed friend and correspondent, the Rev. James GILporne 
Lyon, LL.D., for the fine lines which ensue. They are entitled ‘Sea and Land, 
and are faithfully rendered from the Greek of Moscuus. They are eminently sea- 
sonable at a time when so many are recreating in the country or by the sounding 
shores of the ocean: 


*Wuen the light wind sports on the summer sea, 
I chide my fears and leave the sultry land, 
Won by the smiling of those peaceful waters ; 

But when the roused depths shout, when angry surges 

Lift their white heads, and rough loud billows rage, 

I look around for grass und trees, and shun 

The vexed salt waves. To me the ste»dfast shore 

Is then thrice beauteous, and the wiid dark wood 

leases me best: for there, when winds are high, 

The tull pine sings. A fisherman, methinks, 

Leads a most dreary life; his house a boat; 

His field the deep, and wandering fish his game. 
3e mine to muse or slumber where the plane-tree 

Spreads its fresh leaves; let me lie down on flowers, 

Lulled by the warbling of some swift, bright stream, 

Which, all unseen among the rocks and bushes, 

Soothes the tired woodman, and makes sweet his rest.’ 
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Joseru Barser, Esq., for many years an able and always weleome correspond- 


ent of this Magazine, has succeeded the late lamented Major Noau in the editorship 


of the ‘ New-York Sunday Times? Mr. Barser is a gentleman of fine talents, 


i 
| 
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and has great skill and tact as an editor. He makes a most various and reada- 
ble journal. . . . We hear, with very great pleasure, from distinguished au- 


thority in London, that THackeray, the eminent author and healthful satirist of the 


LHS 


vices and follies of the time, without regard to rank or station, will soon pay a visit 


to the United States. He will be weleomed by a host of admirers, Of no trans- 
Atlantic writer have the readers of the Kyickersocxer heard more frequently, 


more at large, or more favorably, than of the author of ‘ The Yellowplush Corre- 


spondence,’ ‘ Vanity Fair, and ‘Pendennis’ Mr. Taackeray will repeat in this 


country the series of brilliant lectures which have just closed with such unusual 
éclat in London. Even the bare skeletons of these lectures, which have appeared 


in the English journals, show them to be of the highest order of merit in their kind; 


while the manner of the speaker is universally commended, as being alike simple 
and effective. . . . Wereceived, just before the death of the late James Scryme- 
cour, of this city, (a gentleman of many rare virtues, known to those who knew 
him well,) a letter from him, enclosing another from Mr. Ramsay Crooks, announc- 


maar me 


ing the death of Judge Assort, of Mackinaw. No one has been long at this beau- 
tiful resort on the Huron, without meeting with this most hospitable and true- 
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hearted gentleman. He was a merchant in furs, of large experience, a man of ed- 


ucation and refined manners; in short he was, what many who are represented to 
be are not, a true ‘gentleman of the old school” In less than a week after the in- 
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telligence of his death reached us, his old friend Mr. Scrymecour followed him to 
the ‘undiscovered country. . . . Tere is nothing that serves to show more 


forcibly the progress of a love of the finer arts among our people, and a general re- 
finement of taste, than the immense patronage which is bestowed in this country 
upon articles of elegance and vertu. Look, for example, at the superb establish- 
ments of such importers of these things, in all their various varieties and richest 
qualities, as Messrs. Jenotiman, Mortey anp Company, in the new free-stone stores 
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of Park-Row, Messrs. TirFAnNy anp Younc, Chambers-street and Broadway, and 
Messrs. WILLIAMS AND Stevens, corner of Leonard-street and Broadway. All over 
the United States, from out these vast establishments, proceed those articles of 
taste and grace, the demand for which shows an appreciation of the beautiful, which 
cannot be without its effect in lessening the reproach, so often brought against us, 
that we lack an appreciation, if not a knowledge, of the artistical accessories which 
heighten the enjoyments of life. In this regard, we consider the enterprising houses 
we have mentioned, as in one respect at least, national benefactors. . . . Mucu 
amused to-night with an anecdote told in the sanctum of an artist in ornamental 
glass, who was preparing pictures of three or four of the Aposties, for an oriel 
window of a church in a flourishing western city. He had just taken them from 
his furnace, and was showing them to some of the vestry. ‘Don’t say any thing 
about it,’ said he, ‘for it would n’t be noticed by one person out of a hundred, but I 
do n’t mind telling you in confidence : Saint Perer is a little cracked in the head; 
he was too soft in the upper end; but I’ve got a first-rate bake on Paut. Saint 
Joun, though, isn’t more than half-baked; I’ll have to bake another Jouyn. But 
d’ ever you see a better-baked Paut?’ His remarks were entirely professional ; nor 
had he the most remote idea of there being a double-meaning in any thing he was 
saying. . . . Ir you wish to see what sort of a place Binghamton, Broome 
county, is, step into the Exchange, or into the publication-office of the KnicersockeEr, 
and take a glance at the new and beautiful illustrated map of the village, by Mr. 
Bevan, Civil Engineer and Surveyor. Look at ‘Shnang-P’int, and the wide-spread 
town which lies above it; look at ‘Oakwood Cottage,’ at ‘ Ingleside, and at the 
beautiful residence of Mr. CurisropHer Ex:pringg, at the point where the Susque- 
hanna and the Chenango, united in a loving embrace, ‘ flow on in beauty to the sea.’ 
Take -particular note of ‘7’he Phenix Hotel; by the graceful iron bridge that 
crosses the Chenango canal, whose fresh-smelling waters lapse along the end of 
the edifice. Z'hat’s the place to ‘take your ease in your inn’ We don’t see the 
welcome and welcoming face of the handsome host at the door; ‘ Lord Ciirron’ is 
engaged inside. He is making guests happy in his beautiful private parlors, send- 
ing them away to their clean and cool sleeping apartments, or marshalling them to 
a table whose variety and abundance Apicivs might have envied. This is the old 
‘stage-house,’ whence radiate the stage-coaches to all parts of ‘’ York State,’ Penn- 
sylvania, and the benighted ‘Jarsies.’ ‘The Lewis House,’ on the bill near the 
New-York and Erie Rail-road, a new, spacious and tasteful structure, adds not a 
little to the architectural attractions of Binghamton. It should be a good hostel ; 
for it is a KyickerBocker, ‘cousin german on the Scotch side’ to the venerated 
Drepricu, the immortal historian, who keeps it. . . . We condense a few T’he- 
atrical and Operatic Facts: By the time our next number shall be ready for the 
press, Miss Catherine Hayes, the celebrated Irish Vocalist, will have made her ad- 
vent in New-York. We predict for her a success only second to that of Jenny 
Linp. She has reached the topmost point in her profession abroad, having gained 
triumph after triumph in the Italian, English, and Irish cities. Moreover, she is as 
beautiful as she is good, and as good as she is gifted. Mr. J. H. Warpwe t, a gen- 
tleman of character and standing, is Miss Hayes’ agent for this country. We shali 
Mr. Ep- 
win Forrest will open an engagement at the Broadway Theatre on the four- 
teenth of September. We hope he will open either in ‘Lear’ or ‘ Ricwexrev,’ in 
either of which characters he is without an equal on the English or American 
stage. Tur Opera at Castle-Garden is a most charming and popular resort. 
The place is delightful; the artists are of the very first order of merit; the operas 


enlarge our readers’ knowledge of this gifted person in our next number. 
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well chosen; and the management of Mr. Marerzex faultless. It is a physical and 
a spiritual treat to visit the opera at Castle-Garden. A Testimonial to Mr. E. 
A. Marshall, the able director of the Broadway Theatre, will soon ‘come off’ at 
Castle-Garden and at his own thea‘re. Let it be a ‘testimonial’ indeed, to the first 
American manager who has received that honor in this city. It is richly mer- 
ited. . . . A ‘Lirerary Recorp,’ containing notices, more or less at large, of 
some dozen new works, although placed in type, is necessarily omitted until next 
month. The same is true of four additional pages of ‘Gossip, which were capable 
of postponement. . . . CorrEsponDENTS must ‘exercise patience’ We have 
twenty-four poetical articles standing in type, awaiting insertion. Several new arti- 
cles, in prose and vi rse, await examination or are on file for insertion. A charming 
‘ Serenade, accompanied by a modest note, has been mislaid. Will the writer 
please furnish another copy? . . . THE postage on our work, by the new law, 
is a mere trifle. ‘ Fall in the ranks!’ therefore, friends, and put down your names on 
‘Old Kyiox’s’ list. And send on your journals, contemporaries, every where. They 
now reach us free of postage ; and we shall be ‘ glad to hear from you.’ 


«*, THE few brief notices which ensue are strung upon the longest thread we can at present 
command: * Jenny Lind in America, is the title of a small, neat volume, from the press of 
Messrs. STRINGER AND TownsEND. The author, C. G. Rosensere, Esq., has given us, in detail, 
all the various entertaining and amusing incidents of the fair Swede’s journeyings and concerts 
since her first arrival in New-York. The work is written in an easy, flowing style, and we doubt 
not will have a wide circulation. We were sorry to encounter this passage in the description of 
Jenny’s departure for Boston: * As the steamer passed BLacKWELL’s Island, the prisoners had 
been drawn out in line to greet her as she passed. It might, however, be considered as proof of 
very questionable taste, either on the part of the keeper or of themselves, and Jenny very evi- 
dently thought so; for, after inquiring of Mr. Barnum who were those enthusiastic admirers of 
music, and hearing his answer, she turned rapidly toward the other side of the boat. It was 
obvious that between herself and them there could be no tie of the slightest sympathy.’ Do 
you think so, Mr. Rosensere@? Did Jenny Linp have no sympathy with the poor ‘ prisoners 
and captives’ for whom she prays in the service of her church? We think better of her heart 
than to believe it. She may even have turned away from the sight through an excess of sym- 
pathy. —— AnoTueER new edition of ‘ Poems by J. G. Saxe’ will soon be issued in superb style. 
The volume has hada very large sale, and will continue to have, for it possesses the true elements 
of life. Mr. Saxe’s poem, recently delivered at the collegiate exercises of the New-York Uni- 
versity, is one of his very best productions. Its humor, spirit and epigrammatic point were ap- 
plauded to the ‘ very echo that did applaud again.’ Dr. Beruune’s admirable address upon 
‘ Oratory’ and Saxe’s poem were not only worthy of their authors, but their union on the same 
evening was a rere treat, and abundantly enjoyed. Ir the reader would know what is the 
character, and what the cost and condition, of the great public works of the Empire{State, we 
commend to his perusal the ‘ Report of the Chief Engineer of the State of New-York,’ Hon. H. 
C. Seymour, just published by order of the Legislature. It is a very able document, embody- 
ing, beside the special report of the ‘ Chief, the collateral reports of all the officers in his ‘ bai- 
liwick.’ It is illustrated by several well-engraved maps and sketches. Certain important and 
gratifying facts set forth in this ‘Report’ may claim a notice at our hands hereafter. —— ‘ The 
Evening Mirror, under the able supervision of its proprietor and editor, Hiram Fuutuer, Esq., 
is flourishing ‘like a green baize tree,’ as Mrs. ParTiIN@Ton would say. It has been obliged to 
follow its contemporaries of the ‘ Tribune’ and ‘* Herald’ in the frequent issue of a capacious 
double-sheet, in order to make room for interesting matter which would otherwise be crowded 
out by its numerous advertisements. This success is well deserved, for the ‘ Mirror’ is conducted 
with energy and talent. ——‘ Harpers’’ and the ‘InreRNaTIONAL’ Magazines are experienc- 
ing the favor of the public in no ordinary degree. The former, especially, has an immense 
circulation. The opening article of the July number was a very able one. It was from the pa- 
triotic pen and pencil of Mr. B. J. Lossine, and was a most timely paper for July, coming so 
near the ‘Glorious Fourth.” It contained numerous other articles of great merit, including many 
well-judged and carefully discriminated Literary Notices. The ‘InreRNaTiIoNnaL’ favored its 
readers with good portraits and biographies of Firz-Green Hatiecx, and Dr. Mayo, author of 
*Kalloolah.’ A running Salmagundi, containing notices of men and books, published or forth- 
coming at home and abroad, with brief literary and artistical on-dits, forms one of the promi- 
nent attractions of the ‘INTrERNaTIONAL.’ It proceeds from the prolific pen of the Epiror. 





